
given the new currency 
our name? 


Well, because Hurvitz wants to safeguard the value of your money the way it is 
safeguarded when you purchase a carpet at Peretz Shekalim. For only at 
Peretz Shekalim will you be privileged with a high value carpet at unbeatable 
prices. 


Sample table of prices — at Shekalim: 


(Partial list from among 780 types of carpets, all sizes) 


Sim 

Carpet 

Tel Aviv prices 
after discount 

Our prices 

3x2 

Cannot. 

1 2 colours 

000 

080 

3x2 

Car mol. 
7 colour 

1 .300 

1 .020 

3x2 

Belgian velvet. 
1 2 colours 

1 800 

1.210 

3x2 

Belgian oriental. 

6 COlOniS 

1,712 

1 . 1 80 

3x2 

Hand woven 

2.200 

1.480 

3x2 

Canadian 

1 ,900 

1.320 


Come in now for your new Possali carpet and' save yourself 
hundreds of shekalim. 

* Open a, uly between 9 ii.m and 2 p ur muJ between 4 arid 6 j> m. 
Today 'until 3 p.m 


Sue 

Ciirpot 

Tel Aviv prices 
after discount 

Our prices 

1 sqm 

Carmel 
wall-to-wall. 
12 colours 

130 

82 

1 sq.m 

Carmel, 
wall-to-wall. 
1 2 colours 

120 

72 

1 sqm 

Carmel, 
pressed felt 

39 

24 2 

1 sqm 

Canadian. 

wall-to-wall 

280 

192 5 

1 sq m 

German velvet, 
wall-to-wall 

230 

170 

1 sq m 

Belgian. 

wall-to-wall 

170 

115 


There are plenty of shekalim -- but only one Perotz Shekalim. 


The road to Bat Yam will save 
you hundreds of shekalim in 
carpet purchases. 


We have 
no branches 
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SHAMPOO 

THB 

FRAGRANT SHAMPOO 
FOR YOUR DELICATE 
HAND-WASH 

Kleen Shampo is nuw. A light, powdery dotergent 
formulated ospocltilly for your dalicato hand wash: 
Woolens, silks and dolicutii synthotlcs. 

Half a spoonful of Kleon Shampoo will do the job of 
a whole spoonful of other doturgunts. Which means 
that Kleen Shampoo is twice as economical. 

It dissolvos cjuickor, gives you r Ichor suds and 
washes out more easily, 


SPOa YOURSELF WITH AN 
X.L.B0,000 WARDROBE 

?£! one empty P acka fla of Kieen Shampoo to "Kleen", 
uu X ant * you can win an I.L. 50,000 wardrobe 

which you may personally choose from whichever shops you 
fancy. Every additional package you send will Increase your 
chances of winning. 

The winner will be picked out at random on July 10 th, 108 jr jjj; 
the presence of -the company accountant. Participation pronlol . 
for the company employees, distributors and advertising agem* 


roduct Even Better 
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In this issue 




Cover photo by Douglas Guthrie, 


Jim Klurfeld profiles Zbigniew 
Brzezlnakl, President Carter's 
tough-talking notional security ad- 
viser. 4 


Mark Segal covers politics and parties 
in an Interview with Yitzhak Rabin. 8 

Alexander Zvielll is In a Russian prison 
when be hears about the fall of 
France. 7 


Joan Borsten meets Paul Smith, the 
klng-slse aetor. . 


Helga Dudman encounters Israel 
Haber, a special kind of Orthodox 
rabbi. 10 


S.T. Meravl has an agitated talk with 
author Max Dlmont. u 


Hie Book Section: Reviews Include 
E.S. Turner’s look at the British 
home front In World War I; a collec- 
tion of Natan Zach's works; studies 
In the teaching of Hebrew; a 
biography ot Somerset Maugham ; a 
1,000-page mystery novel; a collec- 
tion of thrillers. 14 


Martha Metals markets with a sweat 
tooth. 18 


The Weekend Dry Bones. 


In the poster pullout i 
Music and Musicians (D); Media 
Week <E); Chess <F); Matters of 
Taste <G); TV-Radlo Schedules 
(H); Cinema (J); Kiabon (K)j 
Theatre (L) ; Bridge (M) ; The Art 
Fagee (PO. 


COLUMN 
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Successful absorption is a key to Increased allyah. The Ministry of Im- 
migrant Absorption and the Jewish Agency are presenting this column 
as part of a series of articles designed to provide olim with information 
in various fields, practical advice, reports on changes in regulations, em- 
ployment and housing opportunities, and stories of olim now absorbed. 
It is obvious that the column will not be aimed at the 6ame reader each 
time. 

The column is written by a staff of freelance writers, most of them olim. 
The views they hold are their own. 

We are Imping that enough interest in this effort will be generated to 
Bncourage reader response, which will allow us to tailor the content to 
demand. 

It is not our intention to receive and reply to specific complaints of olim. 
but we will select problems encountered as sub|ects for future articles. 

Readers can contact us by writing to the ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 
DIVISION. Department of Information for Olim. P.O.B. 01 0. Jerusalem. 

APPEALING THE RULES 


Different olim confront different 
situations during ■ their absorption 
period in Israel and sometimes ex- 
isting regulations regarding housing 
and employment do not seem to 
adequately reflect one's needs 
When the oleh goes to the Ministry 
of Immigrant Absorption’s district 
office, the caseworker there says ha 
cannot help Him — the rules cannot 
be broken. 

Well, an appeals committee ex- 
ists for this purpose — fo hear ex- 
traordinary cases, to weigh the 
•problem and. in some cases, to 
grant certain concessions 
This body Is composed of nine 
members, most of whom have no 
contaot with the people whose 
cases they are reviewing, so as not 
to prejudice their decisions. Four 
members. Including the chairman, 
are from the Ministry of Immigrant 


Absorption. Also represented are 
the Housing Ministry, the Jewish 
Agency and the Russian Im- 
migrants Association. On a rotating 
basis, a member of one of the other 
immigrant associations, and a 
representative of one of the four 
district offices of the Absorption 
Ministry — Jerusalem. Tel Aviv. 
Haifa and Beersheba — sit on the 
committee. Each district represen- 
tative deals only with the problems 
related to other districts so that he 
can learn the problems of other 


PROBLEMS HANDLED 
The problems handled by the 
committee are only those which the 
districts do not have the authority 
to solve. • 

In housing, the problems are re- 
quests for extensions or increases 


of mortgage privileges, pleas by 
newly married children of im- 
migrants (“children of Immigrants" 
ars those who entered the country 
as singles with their parents and 
were between 1 7 and 26 at date of 
entry) or "mixed couples" (new- 
comer and native Israeli) to receive 
the full housing privileges of im- 
migrant couples, and requests to be 
. moved from one apartment to 
another. 

As far as mortgage increases go. 
due to the country's general budget 
problems, all requests are 
automatically turned down via a 
form letter. In some cases, 
however, mixed couples or children 
of Immigrants have been 
reclassified ss immigrant couples 
for mortgages, thus increasing their 
loan. 

Children of immigrants and 
"mixed couples" are eligible to 
receive housing only in develop- 
ment areas. Recently, however, the 
Appeals Committee has in certain 
cases granted these groups apart- 
ments in other areas because the 
government wants to develop a 
mixed population In certain 
neighbourhoods. 

Children of immigrants who are 
married to Israelis are entitled only 
to a mortgage. But the committee 
has a changing list of development 
towns that are sorely In need of 
new people, where such couples 
can be givon housing. 

Immigrants wishing to move to 
other immigrant housing within a 
district must go through the district 
office. Those wishing to relocate 
elsewhere have to go through the 
committee. The committee will 
consider requests submitted by 
children who have to bB near sick 
parents, people who have to live 
near a hospital for health reasons 
and those whose jobs demand the 
move. 

Since in many cases people wish 
to move from leas populated areas . 
to over-populeted ones where it Is 
difficult to find housing, the com- 
mittee must weigh the reasons for 


the move before granting the 
change of housing. The committee 
would favourably consider requests 
to move from the population cen- 
tres to development towns. 

Another frequent request is for a 
separate apartment for a single 
parent or child who moved in with 
the family and then found that he 
could not get along with them. If 
the apartment, allocated on the 
basis of family size, was rented, the 
government may take it back in ex- 
change for two smaller flats If the 
apartment wbb bought the problem 
Is more complicated and the 
chances of a single obtaining a 
separate apartment are slimmer. 

EMPLOYMENT PRIVILEQE8 

Perhaps you have been in Israel 
for three years and for one reason 
or another you have wandered from 
job to job. unable to find employ- 
ment suitable to your needs and 
qualifications. In that instance, the 
appeals committee would consider 
extending subsistence grants for 
studying at a retraining courie and 
employment subsidies beyond the 
normal three-year period. 

APPEALS CHANGE 
THE RULES 

In soma cases whan there ora a 
number of requests to change cer- 
tain absorption procedures the 
regulations have been changed. For 
example, before 1974, all single im- 
migrants who wsie 18 or older 
when they came to larael with their 
parents, were considered children 
of immigrants and had limited 
housing privileges. Now. as a result 
of the numerous esses that cama 
before the committee, anyone who 
immigrates when he la over 25 has 
full housing privileges, and single 
children above the age of 25 are no 
longer forced to move in with their 
families. The age for classification 
as children of Immigrants has also' 
boon lowered from 18 to 17. 
Likewise, housing privileges were 
increased from three to five years. 


Communicated by the Ministry of Immigrant Absorption and the Aliyah Department of the Jewish Agency 



Z.O.A HOUSE 


Z.O.A. House Folk-Club 
with Judy Silver 


'.Sant, folk-slngera and folk-muriotan* — We loom# I 
On ThuredB*. Msy 22, ■* 8-3° P ™ 

Tickets: IL60 at ZOA Hou»s. 1 Dsnlei Frisch Bt.. Tsl Airtv. 



PREPARED CHILDBIRTH 

according to thoLAMAZE 
METHOD, by certified lpatfuc 
tora: 

Irltb Zahavi, Tel. 08-187410 
Yael Keynan, Tel. 08-470378 


HOW TO APPLY 
Since tha committee dents only 
with problems that cannot be 
solved by tha district offices. It Is 
suggested that the Immigrant first 
go through these channels. Af- 
terwards, tha immigrant may apply 
to the committee directly by con- 
tacting: The Appeals Committee. 
Ministry of Immigrant Absorption, 
P.O.B. S16, Haklrya, Building 2. 
Jerusalem, or he may also go 
through the case worker. 

NOTE: lines all requests are 
sent beck to the districts for 
clarification, It ia preferable lo ap- 
ply through the case worker at 
the distrlot offices. This would 
save a bureaucratic step and apoad 
decision on the request. 

Application can be made by the 
immigrant himself, a friend, a 
relative or tha district office on his 
behalf. Tha committee considers all 
requests equally, regardless of for- 
mat. Therefore, immigrants are ad- 
vised not to waste time and money 
by going through lawyers. 

Requests may ba written in any 
language but in order to save the 
time .needed for translation it ia 
prelerable to apply In Hebrew. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 

1. Conditions of Employment 
for Physicians and Dentists 

2. Conditions of Employment 
In tha Tourlet Industry 

3. The EducetfonHl System In 
leraef 

4. The Student's Guide 1980 

These publications mey be or ■ 
dered from the English Publica- 
tions Division, Department of 
Information for O/lm. P.O.B. 
616. Jerusalem. Headers are re- 
quested ro include (fie sum ol 
!L50 with their orders to cover 
postage and handling charges. 
Requests that do not include 
payment will not be considered 


infllish 

Leather 




Jewish Ceremonial Art 

Prints and Old Maps 
Kaufman's Antiques 
81 Rehov Ben Yehuda, 
Tel Aviv. Tel. 234113 
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A MOCK-UP of American and 
Soviet Intercontinental ballistic 
missiles stands on a bookshelf 
in Zbigniew Brzezinski’s corner 
office in the White House. 
Beside the missiles is a small, 
black, plastic figure holding 
what appears to be a sword. It 
la Darth Vader, the dark 
warrior of Star Wars. 

To many in Washington, 
Brzezinski — Polish im- 
migrant, Ivy League professor 
and now National Security Ad- 
viser to the President of the 
United States — has become the 
Darth Vader of the Carter ad- 
ministration. 


prime advocate inside the ad- 
ministration of military op- 
tions. 

He favoured backing a 
military coup to save the Shah's 
throne and still insists that 
revolutions are not Inevitable. 
He argued for a paramilitary 
operation against the Cuban- 
supported Katangan rebels in 
Zaire's Shaba Province. In both 
those oases, he was overruled. 

More recently, his views have 
prevailed. According to high- 
level administration officials, 
Brzezinski was the most gung- 
ho supporter of the spectacular- 
ly unsuccessful attempt to 


Forceful 

adviser 

Competition between the top two U.S. 
foreign policy officials won't cease just 
because Cyrus Vance has left the State 

x a r. . . • ■ 


iinistration. ly unsuccessful attempt to because Cyrus Vance has left the State 

11 B ™ezlnskl who went to rescue the hostages in Iran. He Dpnartmfint A confrontation hptw/pon 
le Khyber Pass last winter, says he is proud of the M COmroniBTIOn DetWeen 

ok », rI * le from an Af s h an attempted rescue and would do Edmund Muskie and Zbigniew Brzezinski is 
“ecMon "aiKS.“ ta the “ afaln ' almost inevitable, writes JIM KLURFELD 


the Khyber Pass last winter, 
took a rifle from an Afghan 
guerrilla and pointed it In the 
direction of Afghanistan. 

It Is Brzezinski who walked 
up the Great Wall of China and 
said to Deng Xiaoping that the 
first one over would get to fight 
the Russian bear. 

And it is Brzezinski who told 
an interviewer recently that a 
nuclear war between the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union would not 
mean the end of civilization and 
that if anybody said differently 
It was “baloney." 

HE IS, say many who know 
him. a man in quest of a con- 
frontation. 

“I always felt that what Zbig 
would like to do is run a coup 
d’etat against some Third 
World nation," a former 
associate said. "He wants to 
overthrow a small 
government." 

Brzezinski' s face lights up at 
this comment. The slight, 
slanted eyebrows raise and the 
thin lips curl into a smile. There 
is mischief here. Maybe he 
already has done Just that, he 
suggests. The remark must not 
come from a very close former 
colleague if the person doesn’t 
know. And he giggles. 

"He wants to use force — 
there is no doubt in my mind 
about that." said Leslie Qelb, a 
former State Department of- 
ficial who clashed often and 
bitterly with Brzezinski. “Zbig 
wants to show that he can do 

To this Brzezinski responds 
curtly. "Power is there to be 
used," he says. "It must be 
used. It is important," ' 

FROM THE BEGINNING of 
the Carter administration, 
Brzezinski believed It was his 
role to add bite and backbone to 
the president *8 foreign policy. 
His display of the Darth Vader 
statue next to the nuclear mis- 
siles not only reflects his sense 
of humour but also his belief 
that somebody in the Ad- 
ministration has to play the 
tough-guy role. 

Ask him about his ac- 
complishments during the past 
3% years and :the examples he 

cites all have to do with enhan- 
cing the American position in- 
the world relative to the posl- , 
tlon of the Soviet Union. His ac- 


d EVEN HIS MANNERISMS and 
d physical appearance suggest 
a confrontation. He speaks in an 
t abrupt, staccato pattern with a 
clipped Eastern European ac- 
I cent. His hair is cut short at the 
l sides, but with a long wave in 
. front combed straight back, 
t The 1080'a Wet Look. The eyes 
I are small, the eyebrows almost 
f invisible. The nose Is sharp, and 
the Jaw, especially when In ac- 
tion, Juts out. The movements 
- are quick but not smooth. White 
House aides sometimes refer to 
him as Woody, as In Woody 

• Woodpecker. 

* That he is disappointed he Is 
not the new secretary of state la 
certain, according to those who 
know him well, although he In- 
sists he was never interested In 
the Job. 

That he will clash and ul- 
timately collide with the new 
secretary of state, Edmund 
Muskie, is also taken as a given. 

This Is Brzezinski’B way. He 
plays hard — some say dirty — 
and he does not give up. During 
the first two years, he lost most 
of the battles to Secretary of 
State Vance. But it Is Brzezinski 
who is still by the president's 
side, and it Is Vance who has 
left. 

Muskie 'a appointment was a 
serious setback and may yet 
prove fatal — but no one who 
knows Brzezinski well . expects 
that he. will walk away from a 
fight. 

One source of Brzezinski's In- 
fluence, his knowledge of world 
affairs, Is not affected by 
Muskie's appointment. The 
Maine Democrat has never 
pretended to be an expert or 
CVen to have had a burning in- 
terest In the topic. Brzezinski 
may not have, the title he 
coveted, but the potential for In- 
fluonce is still there. Ho 
remains an Important force in 
the administration. 

AWAY FROM the White House, 
friends say Brzezinski enjoys 
competition. He {s a mediocre 
but tenacious tennis player. 
And he. Is described as a bold 
often reckless, chess player! 

Tn fact, It sometimes appears 
■ that Brzezinski Is more in- 


in this profile of President Carter's 
national security adviser. 


% 















time, tossbd it onto the 
teacher's desk and walked out 
of the classroom, grinning. 
Brzezinski days the other stu- 
dent won the hohours, but he 
had a lot of fun. 

Brzezinski Is, according to his 
own Btaff, a shameless self- 
prOmotor. 

"Three things drive 
Brzezinski," said an Ad- 
ministration official who has 
observed him closely. "The 
Russians, Kissinger and atten- 
tion. The last might be the niost 
important." 

Brzezinski is the first national 
security adviser to havo hla own 
press aide and he has gone out 
of his way to make press con- 
tacts, Reporters can reach him 
by telephone and he frequently 


uon of the Soviet Union. His ac- terested in the contest E ^ wiepnone and he frequency as of style aonnrd « WT 
■complishments have been, he -the outcome thanln ^^membersofthe Washington Congressionil cdtics Thiv 

says,, the normalization of He . t.Li_ press corps In to lunch. On the nhnroro ui. hoy 
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says the normalization of He acknowledges this tain™ 
relations with China. ;the about the 
demonstration to the Sdviet youth that 
rVnldn that detente must be ?a Sd he ^ttendeW 
two-way ptreet, the decision tb school. Although he had 
move ahead with the M3£ halis- ac c usto tn i d bbln * C °th » 

i “rat-strike weapon, the : brightest kid in^the oihfs * hi 

/fashioning of ; a Persian , Gulf adpn found himself In 
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press corps In to lunch. On the 
day before normalization of 

delations with China was to be 
announced, Brzezinski had 
lunch, with five reporters and 
never said a word about the Im- 
pending movfe. But he served 
chow mein. 

• i he knows a story Is be- 
abaut him, he is 
jjf \ t0 ask ^hen it will appear 

nv* tn hsiF. hu 1 . • . rr 


almost doesn't matter what Is 
said or written. 

But there ore limits. An ar- 
Uolo In Tho Washington Vast 
last year about his tendency to 
flirt with foraulo reporters — an 
imitation of Kissinger, some 
suggest — included an anecdote 
about a playful but lowd gesture! 
ho had made. Tho White House 
said tho story was untruo and 
the paper later ran an 
apologetic retraction. 

Ironically, Brzezinski Is real- 
ly something of a square and a 
closet family man: He is 52 
years old, has been married for 
.25 years And has three teen-age 
children. ® 

Brzezinski's self- pro motion is 
a problem of substance as well 
ns of style, according to 
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charge that hla prominence has 
tended to increase the influence 
or the national security adviser 
at the expense of the secretary 

Particularly 
before Vance's resigna- 
tion because Vance did not like 
to make public 'appearances. 
During Muskie's confirmation 

HSWjW 8 bnators 
criticised. .Brzezinski's public 
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1 that Involved 

Hr.'tv.luski, however, i s hia V? 

pronrh i 0 the Soviet Union * 

He sn vs he is not a hawk, Be 
nays it Is too simple a term, fjj 

aays hr Is not ngainet deteme 
;*»*> «;•' would not classify 
himself ns a hard-llnor. 1 

And to mad Brzozinakl'B 
writings and to listen to either 
tin- .spoivhcs ho has given or tb 
om-sho has helped write for the 
pri'sidont, the Impression la not 
or n man consumed by the 
Soviet -American confrontation. 

Hut to Ids colleagues as weD 
as to his critics, his actions defy 
his words. He appears to be co& 
sumod with the Soviets. As hit 
own list of accomplishments 
di! m« nst rotes, Brzezinski 1 * 
principal Interest has been to 
counter what he believes la 
Soviet expansionism. Events 
normalization of relations with 
China was done in the contexts 
establishing a new power 
balance with the Soviets. 

"It is a visceral reaction with 
him — that Is why it does not 
relate to his writings," a former 
na ti on nl -security official said. 
“And his feeling is not so much 
agninst the communists as it k 
with most Americans who tell 
yuu the Russlnns are all right, 
but that It Is the communist) 
who are bad. It is the Russian) 
that Brzezinski Is so consumed 
with. It has to do with being! 
Polish immigrant whose family 
fled their homeland because of 
the Russians." 

BRZEZINSKI has said he sees 
the Soviet Union as the lad 
great Imperialistic power 
determined to expand its em- 
pire. He believes the U.S. rniat 
contest the Soviets whenever 
they choose to expand. 

Early In the Carter Ad- 
ministration, the Soviets made 
major moves In Ethiopia 
Yemen and Angola — and In 
Afghanistan. In each caiL 
Hrzozinskl pressed for a stem 
American responso. He ad- 
vocated slowing progross on the 
second Strategic Arms Limita- 
tion Treaty, holding back on 
grain shipments and cutting 
lmck nil transfers of tcolinologti 
Including oll-driUlng equip* 
menl. In each case, hs *** 
overruled by tho president, ww 
Hided with Vanoo and his SovUi i 
special ini, Marshall Bhutan- , 
Their view was that tBe ! 
HlluuUonH should bo aeon ns m- | 
Rontlally local confllots wluitw ; 
Soviets, at times making ff alD ' 
and at otbor times losing 
ground. 

"Tho problem was that in ; 
Soviets did not sea us rcSpM"* 
Ing, and that led JJ" 
believe that we would ,l0 * r . 
pond when it 
Afghanistan," Brzednski w 
"If we had taken stronger a? 
tion earlier, wo would not 0 ( . 
tho position we are in now. 

• But others argue that 1 ; 
Carter Administration ntad 
many mistakes with the Soviet* 
that there was little Incentive 
left to continue detente- 
of the decisions ®at H , 
Department Soviet expert* - 
wore .most 1 damaging . ” ■ . 
Brzezinski's doing. m*. 

. Others claim • that , 
zinskl's behaviour 
Soviets has been- g 1 ^ 3 ’ ' ■ j 
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For Instance, moments before 
Carter was to go on national 
television to announce the grain 
and technology embargoes, 
Brzezinski was asked if the 
Soviets had been Informed 
already through their am- 
bassador — a common 
diplomatic practice. Replied 
Brzezinski. "They will learn 
about it at 9 o'clock." 

WHAT HAS BEEN most puzzl- 
ing to many outside Washington 
is why, up to now, Brzezinski 
has had such influence over the 
president. Vance's low-key per- 
sonality and moderate views 
seem more In tune with 
Carter's. 

A major reason is that 
Brzezinski was there when 
nobody else was. Before Carter 
became a serious candidate for 
the presidency in 1976, 
Brzezinski had become his 
foreign-policy tutor and ad- 
viser. They met when 
Brzezinski was executive direc- 
tor of the Trilateral Commis- 
sion and Carter was a member. 

Brzezinski has remained in- 
fluential because of his physical 
proximity to the president. 

His ability to summarize 
complex matters also enhances 
Brzezinski's influence. "He is a 
terrific briefer," a National 
Security Council aide said. "He 
has an ability to take seemingly 
unrelated events and in a very 
sjiort time synthesize them Into 
a believable rationale. That is a 
very valuable asset when talk- 
ing to a man as buBy as a 
president." 

In that respect, he is similar 
to Kissinger. But aides who 
have worked for both men say 
there are significant' 
differences in their style. 

Brzezinski is essentially a 
loner who has not developed a 
strong following. He lackB 
Kissinger's bureaucratic skills 
and does not know how to make 
the government work for him. 
But he also lackB the terrible 
temper and what many 
describe as the "miserable" 
personality of Kissinger. 

, The irony Is that as the 
president's views shifted and 
came to more closely reflect 
Brzezinski's, particularly In 
relation to the Soviets, 
Brzezinski's chances of 
succeeding Vance at the State 
Department began to diminish, 
according to White House 
souraes. 

BY EARLY this year — with 
vanoe saying he would leave 
the administration In 1081 — 
many of Carter's most trusted 
aides, the Georgians, had come 
to doubt that Brzezinski had the 
qualities of a secretary of state. 
They resented lp.ls media 
cravings and his Intemperate 
statements. 

think he knew months ago 
tnat he would not get secretary 
of state. That is when his tune 
changed. That is when he 
started to push Deputy 
Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher, " a knowledgeable 
aide said. “He felt he could 
dominate Chris even more than 
!? 1 Vaneo. He concluded 
inat, If he couldn't be secretary 
state, nobody else , could 
either." 

Now Muskie has the job. 

“htit should be .remembered 
■J^t parth Vader, who lost the 
hattlq in Sffcr Wars,!? returning 
*U a sequel., • p 
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TIME AND TELEVISION have 
been kind to Yitzhak Rabin. 
Just three years after falling: 
from the commanding heights 
of political power, large 
segments of the public and his 
own Labour Party seem willing 
to give the ox-premier a second 
chance at national leadership. 

Part of the reason for Rabin’s 
revival is the performance of 
the Likud, with Menahem Begin 
presiding over a government 
torn by internal dissension and 
threatened by economic dis- 
integration and political dis- 
aster. It has almost been 

• forgotten that Rabin had 
similar problems and many 
now look at his three lacklustre 
years of stewardship through 
the rosiest of spectacles. 

Rabin's frequent TV 
appearances — he seems to 
have much more access to the 
medium than his rival, Party 

Chairman Shimon Peres 

have also done a lot to put a new 
shine on his tarnished image. 

• On the screen, Rabin's natural 
aloofness assumes a 
statesmanlike quality and he 
has become something of a 
super-pundit, adding to the im- 
pression of eminence with 
almost-rcgular commentary In 
the weekend press. 

With all that exposure, Rabin 
has been his usual cautious self. 
He has been very careful not to 
offend the Likud and the 
National Religious Party, leav- 
ing the dirty work to Peres. 
While Haim Bar-Lev and other 
Peres supporters strenuously 
press to bring the government 
down, Rabin Is reticent, almost 
as if preferring for the moment 
to gather forces for an eventual 
showdown with his party’s 
leader. 

There's also been tails that 
Rabin has learned a lot about 
politics during his three years 
out of power. Hla admirers con- 
tend that he was moved into the 
centre of things too fast when 
the late Plnhas Saplr brought 
him, the former chlef-of -staff, 
fresh from a term as am- 
bassador in Washington, to the 
premiership without real local 
political training. 

Rabin, his backers continue, 
is much more Inclined to work- 
ing in a team today, and he'd 
not make the mistakes which 
characterized much of the three 
years which is government 
served. 

Rabin certainly does smile 
much more nowadays, yet is as 
difficult as ever to reach. His 
friends put it down to his Innate 
shyness, his enemies to a cold 
heart. Rabin's analytical 
capability, that so impressed 
Dr. Kissinger, is as trenchant 
as ever. 

What has most decidedly 
changed is his familiarity with 
the nitty-gritty of party politics. 
Indeed he has played his cards 
very cannlly, backing the late ‘ 
Yigal Ailon and taking up the 
banner on Atlon's death. 

In our interview last week, 
Rabin was reluctant to speak 

about his tactical ‘plans' in the 
Labour power struggle. He'd 
only repeat a generalized for- 
mula, about abiding by the par- 
ty’s decision. 

. He was most cautious in pick- 
ing his answers when we talked; 

He could not predict whether 
Carly 'elections W.oiild' take 
place, naturally: if. they pa me, 
all to the good. He debldciUy op- 
posed trying to form a hew 
government based- on the ninth' 
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Yitzhak Rabin is reluctant to talk about his rivalry with 
Shimon Peres. But he's much more open on the subject of 
government policy and foreign affairs, in an interview with 
Post Political Correspondent MARK SEGAL. 



Knesset, and Labour would be 
seriously mistaken even con- 
sidering the notion. He was 
more genial when asked about 
his ascending curve and that of 
his party in the polls: "As long 
as polls exist, and. I didn’t in- 
vent them, I prefer them to be 
in our favour." 

He. stonewalled when I tried 
to draw him out on the 
leadership contest, only 
declaring: "I will only B ay that 
I base myself on three 
guidelines :(l)t am a member of 
the Labour Party; ( 2 ) I accept 
the decisions of the party's 
elected institutions; and ( 3 ) 
Subject to both of the above, I 
consider myself free to struggle 
in a' democratic manner over 
our path and our positions and 
on personal issues. In our party 
each and every member has the 
right to vote and to be elected to 
any positipn. When I do decide 
to assert that right, I will let It 
be known.” , ■ 

Warming to his subject, 
Rabin added: "I do not believe 
that one can draw the lihe In 
any party between policy and 
personality. rri democracies 
anywhere,, there's no tjivison , 
between candidate and plat- 
form. As you know, elections In 
most democracies have more to 
do with pebplei than platforms, 
undoubtedly, the loho arid the 
are indivisible, ■’ he con- 


cluded with a flourish. 

Would it not be to his advan- 
tage to retract his stated op- 
position to Peres for the 
premiership? "I won’t add a 
word to what I have said," was 
his terse reply. And his 
memoirs, with their vengeful 
passages, did they not harm his 
own cause? "I prefer not to 
comment," was his tight-lipped 
response. 

When I shifted to the more 
comfortable subject of 
Labour's Immediate course, 
Rabin spoke of the need to ac- 
tivate the convention's 
preparatory commieslon. (I 
later ascertained that his sup- 
porters claim a majority in that 
strategic unit.) 

He would accept a postpone- 
ment of the Labour Party- con- 
vention for a few months to 
nnaUde arrangements, and 
should the government fall 
beforehand, the party could 
deal with that emergency when 
it arose. "We can't keep waiting : 
on tenterhooks for the govern- 
ment to fall. We have to be 
properly prepared." 
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RABIN was more forthcoming 
when the interview turned to 
national political issues. 

-In ;his view, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain 
law and order pn the West Bank 
without a political solution. Its 


absence Invites FLO-inspired 
violence and terror. 

Although Israelis are united 
on the need to combat terror, 
the political solution divides 
them. The Likud approach calls 
for extending Israeli sovereign- 
ty over the West Bank, using a 
large scale settlement drive to 
further this design. Labour is 

l ' eftdy , to pul1 back fr °m sub- 
stantial portions of the West 

™ k ,,| n r chang0 for Pence, 
with the final borders hinging 
on security considerations as 
these are defined, in the Allon 

f h abour ejects to es- 
tablishing settlements in 

h6 J! V ^; populated Ara -b areas 
which we intend to hand back 
as part of a peape agreement," 
he pointed out. 

The government's settlement 

wnif/ aCks BUp P Qrt In the 
-world community and sharpens 

Arab enmity. Neither the 

h?hir£ men i nor lta defe *ce es- 
tablishment are equipped to 

cope with the results of this 

bv nnn Wl ? i ? h ,S ^ ^dened 
by inconsistency. He includes in 

this category the hardline in the 

flnl« a H m * Shfl , k,a case and thB kid 

f^romi tr t! atment aCQOrded to 
. tS amon * West Bank 
pojiUcians. A basia condition: 
for quiet on. the West Bank is 
respect -for' the law by Jews as. 

:Sr:S 0<ormerpr)me 


1 

1,1 l,M ' "ill-rent 
negotiations is U.8 ,EWh * 
agreement on the shanX.? 
finnl sotlloment. The tw 0 ?‘ he 

™ whluiinp Israel', 

— Ma-: 

RST^.r'.-u-S 

Jerusalem. Although the Us 
[loos not label this entity an 
Independent Palestinian 
stale. Hint is what it la 
Rabin believes that the Israel 
natumai consensus rejects this 
l -S.-Lgyplinn design. But what 
divides Israelis 1 8 the policy 
that will put a spoke IntheU-S- 
Egyptian wheel without dlsrup- 
ting the pence process. Rabto 
predicts that this dilemma will 
face any future Cabinet 
because policy will continue to 
bo anchored In the Camp David 
agreements. "Any proposal 
that Ignores Camp David will 
be Irrelevant," he says. 

fsracl will confront pressures 
to make vital decisions after the 
U S. presidential elections, 
when the American administra- 
tion will have greater freedom 
of action. The former prime 
minister is convinced that only 
a radical change in Israel 
policy along Labour lines will 
free this country from total in- 
ternational Isolation. The Likud 
territorial objectives do not 
provide the answers to Israel's 
security problems. He also 
doubts whether Moshe Dayan's 
proposal for a unilateral 
withdrawal of the military 
government in Judea and 
Samaria has much chance of 
success without prior agree- 
ment with Egypt or with 
Palestinians living there and in 
Gaza. 


LOOKING TO the future, Rabin 
perceives tho 1980s as a decade 
of deepening conflict, with re- 
cent events In Iran and 
Afghanistan foreshadowing 
things to come. The Middle 
East with Its oil riches will be 
the prime source of world ten- 
sion. 

In reply to a final question 
about UNIFIL, Rabin said that 
Israel has strong political and 
defoncc Interests in Lebanese 
developments. She also has a 
clear moral, political and 
soeurity commitment towards 
the Christians In southern 
Lebanon under Major Haddad i 
command and onnnot be in- 
different to the fnlo oftheonlire 
Lebanese Christian communi- 
ty- 

UNIFIL was created to en- 
sure Isruol's withdrawal fro® 
southern Lebanon after the 
Lilnni operation. Rabin sees no 
reason for its continued ex- 
istence. Its contribution to our 
security is minimal and, 
case, Israel should not dep 01 ™ 
on a foreign armed force for 
security. He recommends tna 
Israel declare It does not wan 
UNIFIL In Lebanon, but shou w 
stop short of demanding 
removal. 

UNIFIL has done Israel gre® 
harm throughout E'V’fP 
because of the constant Wet 
between UNIFIL units Mfll™ 
Christian militia units- 'J JJ 
no reason why Israel sno 

continue to suffer such damage- . 
If the Europeans insist on 
fng troops In southern Leba ^ 
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then their governments 

people should be told that 1®^ 
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does not see eye to eye 
them," he stresses. 
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■‘FRANCE," my great- 
grandfather used to say with a 
grimace, "France is Europe’s 
biggest courtesan. Yes, my 
boy," he used to repeat, "I 
wouldn't trust the French with 
anything..." 

I still remember him as a tall, 
gaunt, 90-year-old Orthodox 
Jew with a long, red nose. He 
had a frightening temper that 
drove all my aunts, who looked 
after him, to despair. His only 
interests were huge, old 
leatherbound books and good, 
clear Polish vodka. He was a 
man of vast experience, but his 
opinions reflected the thoughts 
of the Polls)} nobility which had 
staged three French-influenced 
abortive insurrections against 
Russia within one century. 

He fought bravely alongside 
the Poles In the frustrated up- 
rising of 1863, and was badly 
punished for doing so. The 
Russians confiscated the 
family's extensive forests and 
sentenced him to 18 years of 
hard labour In Siberian mines. 
The Poles, when they regained 
their independence, never 
restored the lost property, but 
did support him financially. My 
great-grandfather suffered in 
silence. But he never cursed the 
Russians the way he did the 
French. 

"The devil, you know," he 
used to say, "is better than a 
friend who fails you In an hour 
of need. The French are the 
most unreliable allies im- 
aginable." 


I HAD PLENTY of time to con- 
template his words while Im- 
prisoned in the dungeons of the 
old Tzarist fortress of 
Nikolayev which had been con- 
verted into a NKVD prison town 
In the Soviet Ukraine. 

The month was December 
1039 and World War II was four 
months old. Much had happen- 
ed In the meantime. The 
Russians must have been well 
aware of my grandfather's ad- 
vice, for Stalin spurned the 
Anglo-French advances and 
signed the Mololov-Ribbentrop 
pact in August. Poland had 
fallen under the Nazi onslaught, 
while the Russians stabbed her 
from behind. The French and 
the British declared war on the 
Nazis and hung their washing 
on the Siegfried Line. My 
grandfather's prophecy and his 
cynical observations rang as 
true as ever. I knew I would not 
ever see him again. 


I found myself In a night- 
marish, cold prison cell thrown 
together with some 80 other 
enemies of the people," all 
political prisoners of the Soviet 
regime. There were Jews, 
Russians, Ukrainians, 
uzechs and Germans who had 
;l® d J, r «m Hitler, Spanish 
revolutionaries, Italian Com- 
munists who had fled from 
Mussolini and some Bukovinlan 
Rumanian peasants who had 
stolen across the border in 
a ai ~? of a better life under the 
Soviet regime. Moat of us, 
however, were former Polish 
tizens, the victims of war, 
au 8P°cted by the 
viet might of. hidden, ulterior 
motives. 

The 200-year-old fortress In 

bv f! a £ v whIch had been bullt 
oL C * th 5 lne the Great was 
lar?L a tt ? y P* rt of * much 
b g ]«-P rlson complex which 
2 r ; d 0n an , airport and a 
‘aval base across, the river. It 


When France fell to the Nazis 40 
years ago this month, ALEXANDER 
ZVIELLI was in a Russian prison. 


ABANDONED 

HOPES 



contained army barracks, 
workshops, factories and an Im- 
posing NKVD headquarters. 

The prisoners were divided in 
two main groups, those who 
were still under Interrogation 
and those who had been 
sentenced without so much as 
seeing the " troika " or three 
judges. The second group, as 
we soon found out, were not 
kept in’ Nikolayev for long 
before being sent to labour 
camps. New inmates arrived 
dally to wait their turn. The 
Soviet occupation meant a 
ceaseless flow of prisoners. In- 
cluding those caught In the oc- 
cupied Baltic states or Soviet 
soldiers and civilians arrested 
on various charges during the 
Sovlet-Finniah war. The prison 
was actually a huge classifica- 
tion and branding factory which 
provided cheap slave labour for 
prison camps. 

We used to sleep two or three 
to a bed. It was cold and 
gloomy, and no newspapers 
were available. But the con- 
tinued attempts to escape the 
cold provided a certain com- 
radery, in particular during 
that tough, cruel winter of 1989- 
1040. 


"ABANDON HOPE all who 
enter here" might well have 
been our motto. We were con- 
stantly told to forget the past 
and adjust to a completely new 
present. The war, our In- 
terrogators told us, was all but 
over. aerman-Russian 
friendship was in full blossom. 
Stalin had brought Russia eter- 
nal peace. 

We arrived in Nikolayev on 
December 31, 193B, the eve of 
the New Year. During the next 


five months we were almost 
completely cut off from the out- 
side world. There were only 
some old Communist Party cir- 
culars praising Stalin and Par- 
ty activities, and Stalin's "The 
Problems of Leninism," which 
explained some of the secrets of 
the great purge trials. Our 
relatives had np idea where we 
were and it was only from new- 
comers, or from odd scraps or 
paper fished out of lavatories 
that we pieced together our 
knowledge of what went on out- 
side. 

The war, of course, was far 
from over. There were heavy 
Russian losses and casualties 
on the Finnish front. Britain 
and France did not agree to any 
peace offers even though they 
were wasting their time along 
the Siegfried Line. And here. In 
the Soviet dungeon, that hope In 
France, the bastion of 
democracy, was still the source 
of our endurance under the con- 
stant pressure of lengthy, noc- 
turnal interrogations and the 
sudden visits of NKVD officers. 
Some of the interrogations were 
apparently conducted by semi- 
illiterate, volunteer Party 
members and we found them 
amusing. The Interrogators re- 
jected the notion that anyone 
might want to escape from 
Hitler or want to fight the 
Nazis. 


THE PRESSURES OF lengthy 
Interrogation had one positive 
effect. They raised walls of 
suspicion among the various 
groups of prisoners and split 
them Into tight, secretive, 
national groups. Henceforth, 
the Poles, Russians, 
Ukrainians, and above all Jews, 


stopped confiding in each other 
and kept themselves apart. 
Paradoxically, the Communist 
International inflamed national 
feeling. 

But the Jews remained true 
to themselves and split again 
into three groups, each 
representing a different point of 
view. There were a few Jewish 
Communists, led by a Bessara- 
bian intellectual named Pesaty 
who honestly believed that the 
war was Indeed over and 
thought every blow he received 
was a mark of Soviet glory. He 
had fled fascist Rumania to 
share the Soviet vision and the 
rough treatment he got during 
Interrogations never shook his 
faith in the ultimate justice of 
the Soviet regime. There were 
also Jews who tried to hide their 
origins by clinging to their 
Polish or Czech nationality. One 
of them, a wild fellow from 
Lvov, even pretended to be an 
ethnic Ukranian. 

There were only three of us in 
the third group. One was a 
' square-faced, athletically-built 
member of Hashomer Hatzalr 
named Rydelnlk who dreamt 
day and night of a kibbutz in 
Galilee. The other was a small, 
but energetic Betar youth from 
Vilna, named Yospe, who could 
make any Jew proud of his 
courage and determination. He 
was the only one in our cell who 
openly dared to challenge 
Soviet rules and authority. On 
every possible occasion, Yospe 
would demand his Immediate 
release and a passport to 
Palestine, and we all laughed 
through our tears. He also 
believed that France and Bri- 
tain would beat the Nazis, but 
that Britain would become so 
weakened that it would be easy 
to establish our own state. 
"Don't worry," he used to 
reassure me, "the Jewish peo- 
ple are Immortal. We shall yet 
have our own state." 

The war and my stay at 
Nikolayev taught me the true 
potential of Zionism. I learned 
that a Jew can never be whole 
unless he is proud of hl B roots. It 
was Rudeinik's dreams and 
Yospe' a boundless faith, and 
their firm belief in our ultimate 
redemption, that became my 
ultimate source of strength dur- 
ing nine months of interroga- 
tion. They kept me alive after 
my trial was over and when I 
was exposed to the harsh con- 
ditions of Gulag. 


THE POLES still believed tn 
France. Most of them were 
caught along Soviet borders on 
their way to join the army being 
formed there. I would have en- 
vied them their confidence had 
not my great-grandfather's 
words still sounded in my ears. 
But I, too, wished to And him 
wrong, for that was our sole' 
hope at the time. 

At the end of April 1940, we 
were suddenly subjected to an 
exacting search and some of 
our belongings were con- 
fiscated only to be returned at 
the beginning, of May. All the 
items, including handker- 
chiefs, which had been taken 
from us were red in colour. 
Then we understood: the pri- 
son authorities had been 
ordered to deprive us of them in 
anticipation of May 1. This 
strange order apparently came 
after the many Imprisoned 
communists who were victims 
of mass purges, had staged 
demonstrations. We were puz- 


zled and frightened: what kind of 
a country was this, which also 
persecuted Its own kind? Even 
Pesaty lost his faith and 
wandered gloomily around the 
cell. 

How cruel it was to be im- 
prisoned during the Ukrainian 
spring. Spring is a terrible time 
for a human being In bondage. 
But spring is also a season of 
hope and we eagerly grasped at 
rumours that France would 
launch the long-awaited offen- 
sive against Germany in May, 
The free world would not let our 
slavery last forever. The 
melancholy Ukrainian songs we 
heard from afar intensified our 
misery. 


I SHALL NEVER forget that 
day In the middle of May when 
a group of smiling, high- 
ranking NKVD officers paid a 
visit to our cell. We were all 
made to stand at attention. We 
recognized the prison com- 
mander, whom we suspected of 
being Jewish, and the political 
officer, a nasty little Ukrainian 
whose recommendations, as we 
later found out, determined the 
length of our sentences. There 
was also a NKVD prosecutor 
and some low-ranking officers, 
one of whom was a woman, an 
"educational" officer who used 
to bring us books, 

The cell was small and the 
windows tightly closed. It soon 
became unbearably hot. "Sit 
down," the prosecutor ordered. 
"What are you here for?" he 
asked one of the prisoners. 

"I wanted to join the Polish 
army forming in France and to 
fib'ht the Nazis," replied 
Jedrychowski, a Polish colonel 
who once fought against 
Budenny, the commander of 
the Soviet cavalry that had 
fought the Poles in 1920. 

The general nodded his head 
and slowly walked along the 
row of beds. "France has 
fallen," he suddenly an- 
nounced, "PariB Is In flames." 

A deadly silence settled on 
the cell. We could not believe 
our ears, surely It was some 
cruel game, a stupid joke, like 
taking away those red shmatles. 

The officer continued with 
contrived satisfaction, "Yes, I 
thought you would be delighted 
to hear the news. France has 
crumbled, this democracy in 
which you have put all your 
hopes has fallen to the Nazis. 
England is next." 

We found it difficult to believe 
him. France was our only hope. 
Perhaps he was lying, but slow- 
ly the meaning of what he said 
filtered through. We recalled 
the fury of the German 
onslaught on Poland. What did 
the foolish democracies really 
know? 


IT WAS ONLY many years 
later, studying the history of 
that dark age. that I learned 
what had happened while we 
lay deep in the Russian pit. I 
read Churchill's memoirs and- 
shared his desperation upon 
reaching besieged Paris only to 
hear from Gamelln and 
Daladler that “they have no 
reserves with which to stem the 
Nazi advance." I studied the 
history of Petain's betrayal 
while the French fleet was still 
Intact and many army divisions 
could have been thrown into ac- 
tion. Once more, I heard my 
grandfather's warning, "Never 
trust France, my boy. never 
trust France." □ 


FRIDAY ! may IB. 1980 
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EVEN THE INTENSELY 
graphic Images of Midnight Ex- 
press, an award-winning film 
expose of the Turkish legal 
system, don’t do justice to the 
physical reality of Paul L. 
Smith. The American-born 
Israeli actor, who delivered 
such a memorable perfor- 
mance as the sadistic, brutal 
prison guard, is simply enor- 
mous: 180 kilos of solid flesh, 
distributed over a 1.98 metre 
frame. His head measures G3% 
centimetres in circumference. 
To the dismay and disbelief of 
the world's wardrobe mis- 
tresses, he wears a OB cen- 
timetre collar, a size 80 coat, 
and size 48 extra wide shoes. He 
is so strong that in a recent 
film, albeit with the help of a 
special harness, he carried a 
580-kilo horse across a field. 

Smith, clad In an Xtra-Xtra 
large T-shirt and a massive 
pair of bermuda shorts, literal- 
ly dwarfs Eve Knoller, the 
petite English-born Israeli ac- 
tress who has been hiB oonstani 
companion since a 1907 Tel Aviv 
Purim party. He reels off his In- 
credible statistics. If he is non- 
chalant, it’s because he’s 
possessod Goliath-like propor- 
tions since the day he was bom 
In Boston, weighting 7% kilos, a 
grandson of a 2.1 metre tall, 206 
kilo Russian Jewish emigrant. 
Despite his gentle manner, 
smith has long thought of 
himself as Lhe personification of 
Bluto, the corpulent bully of 
C.E. Segar's popular comic 
strip, Popeye. 

"I’ve been Bluto since the day 

I went backstage at the Unicom 
on Sunset Boulevard In Los 
Angeles/* remembers Smith. 

Lenny Bruce, who was perfor- 
ming there, spotted me and an- 
nounced, ’Ladles and 
gentlemen, you won’t believe 
this but Bluto has just walked In 
the back door/ That was 1980- 
something. And here I am.” 



Paul Smith had to adci^f 
52 kilos to his already 
bulky frame for his 
latest role, as Bluto, in 
the film version of 
'Popeye.' In person, the 
king-size actor is very 
unlike the villain in 
whose role lie often 
finds himself cast, 
writes JOAN BORSTEN 


ijsr a 


’’HERE" is the living room of a 

u o m\ edr n 0ra cottage at 
Mellieha Bay, the Maltese 
tourist village where cast and 
crew of director Robert Alt- 
man's new musical, Popeye 
are quartered. A ten-minute 
Vespa ride away Is the fiord 
where, using a blow torch to age 
the tons of wood Imported es- 
pecially from Scandinavia, set 
designer Wolf Kroeger has 
magically recreated the New 
England fishing village of 
Sweethaven. In the narrow har- 
bour floats a sunken ferry, an 
old paddlewheel, a three- 
masted schooner, a tug, some 
.barges and Biuto’s boat. 

"Just how functional the set 
Is we’ll know this afternoon," 
ohuckles Smith, glugging down 
large glasses of cold Ice tea 
prepared by the adoring 
Knoller. “I’m scheduled to fight 
Popeye (played by the 

■ffi Brk,netlc comio Robin 
Williams, who rocketed to fame 

.IY.! wk J the Planet 
OrJO. I kmmk him right through 
the village sind then. destroy the 
Oyr house (Olive. Is played by 
buck-toothed, bean-pole Shelly 
. Duval who previously starred 
in Nashville and Three 
WomenM).. 

■ The ?Ppeye yam, 1 which has 
,o,ne ofethe most popular 1 
American cartoons for more 
than four decades, tells the 
story, of a one-eyed spinach- 
eating-sailor with an vil-shaped 
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Sweethaven after searching tkm waikin^ttiSlS. t0 ^ roar ,rom 
the world for his long lost their 4 th ^* h socnes on “Each tl 
father, who turns out to be the and ‘’doinff ’thSf t J° unc * 1 }8T the screen 
towns commodore, Poopdeok the charSir if I?* 11 ? Wthin tha t sound 
Pappy, and moves into a board- the ole v er t0 ™ and start movl 

ing house run by. the n w i f ’ 8 ° me times Smith witl 


.... -.vw ...niBuuara- 

ing house run by the Oyl 
family: Cole, Wesson, Cod 

gj™' Mlnera1 ’ Caflt01 : 

The film chronicles Popeye’a 
adventures with Swesthaven’s 
bizarre and comical population 
among them Bluto. Wimpy, the 
hamburger addict; 
Roughhouse, the cigar- 
chomping proprietor of the oaffi 
which serves side orders of 
spinach; Oxblood Oxheart, the 
ferocious pussycat boxer; 
Bear, the Inquisitive mountain 
man; Bill Barnacle, the seafar- 
ing souse; Harry Hotoaah, the 
slippery gambler; Mr, 
Chizzlefllnt, the pawnbroker, 
and the whistling baby, 
S wee’ pea; 

^Smith gained 22 kilos to play 
the part, weighing In at the 
produce section of his local 
supermarket, when the 
bathroom scale would go no 
higher, and spent the. two weeks 
lessons in 

dancing,^ .tap- trampoline, 
tumbling and fighting. 

SrowV 11 *? Past of lhe a “ : 
ES? 8 ^?.nal cast: p6t only ac- , 
torp, but algo dancers,, -singers, 


aiapatick, fast-paced script 
Like all of the actors in 
popeye, we took half salaries 
to * th * privilege of working 
with Robert Altman,” aayf 

P la ys one of the 
JSJSJ 8 - ® ln ° e the former klb- 
b “Jjnlk abandoned her career 
with Tel Aviv’s Little Theatre to 
accompany Smith on movie- 
making trips abroad, she has 
always tried to supplement her 
role as lover, 1 friend, and ego- 
booster by. either taking a small 
part In the film or at least- Work- 
ln fir -as a dialogue coach. . 

^ 1 ? oat °f the aotors in 
the world who are aware of Ait- 
man would like to work for him 
because he allows you to create 
and improvise/’ aa ys Smith 

2*** > »M efrned the 

Who r ° Q l ed by th ® man 
Who made such olaesics as 

and Nashville. He’s 

.5 !« nF.« e ® criptl Witten by 

S Io !; lffe M a well-known 

™ erl ® an cartoonist, satirist 

and^author) letter for letter, but 

thing/® - W d0 ;y°^ own 

Z‘, ( ?r owl,M suggests Knoller. 
Smith proceeds to pant heavily 


and rapidly, summoning a low 
. roar from his chest. 

‘Each time Bluto appears on 
t£^ S «, C! ' 0O ? , he is P rece °ded by 

stflrtr!! nd 1 and you flee vllla «o« 

fill ip away,” explains 

wither ? grln ’ deli Shtod 
au Professional "toucli” 
mat Altman has allowed him to 

'Now sing your theme song/’ 
prompts Knoller. In his spools] 

SmUh Ve1 ?' ffPowly " voice, 
Smith, who previously let loose 

?” ly .. in th ! bathtub * renders a 
faw lines. of "I'm Mean.” It was 
written for the movie by Harry 
ST- the lyr,clat and singer 
‘'nlS’ITl for fluoh hits as 

n?^ 11 i ® t i I ® L °? e!i ? t Number," 

I Guess the Lord Must be in 
New York City,” and 
Everybody. a talking" from 
Midnight Oowboy. 

Paramount Disney 
Studios Co. production has all 
the outward trappings of 
JJSW " a mult f-talented oast 
Hkl i C * reaUve lnput °f a **Iats 

NilLn uVll' P0l,fer ’ ftn <> 

^ If a 11 goes well, the 
bearde d giant who was ln- 
ntoSf *° n^ywbod by Mid- 

atnf&r yJUatb ° C0 ™ 

aIi ;eady:the Israeli actor 
who works mos.t frequently 
ab 5? a g and « 6ta t he best roles,” 
tSZ He "ever 



'M lhal , he la nn Israeli 
§ speaks Hebrew and con.u^ 
I Aviv Ids home W6n 

SMITH GREW UP in fin,, 
strongly influenced by ft' 
tremcly Orthodox ex EL?' 
beautiful' ’ grandparents, 2 
Ing synagogue regularly hS 
paren a eventually moved, 
Miami Where he went to heda 
was bar mitzvaed. and S 
wlml ali the other Jewish kldi 
did. ’ After his mother wuyj! 
«’<Mn a plane crash and h]. 
father remarried, he left horn? 
working at a gas station nigh, 
and going to school by day 
Eventually he got a bachelor 
degree In philosophy and pgy. 

I chology , rom Brandels UnC 

sity and a masters from Harvard 
in motivational psychology 

“l " flVCr , pJanned t° do more 
with those degrees than be able 
to understand the world a little ’ 
better, says the man who dig- ' 
covered his calling one nlahtit I 
Florida State Univer^ S ' 

Tallahassee, "one of the ten ml. ! 

yerslties I attended. (He aUg ■ 

1 i ent hlB bulk to the Florida Slate 
loot ball team.) He co-starred In 
a college production of Eugene : 
O Noil] ’8 The Hairy Ape with 
another would-be thespian, ! 
Faye Dunaway. * ’When the our , 
tain fell, there were about ten ; 
minutes of dead silence," says 
Smith. "Suddenly I knew whatl i : 
wanted to do. I liked the wsy it ■ 
felt.” 

After a disillusioning year In ! 
Cuba fighting for Fidel Castro ( 
(Smith has a bullet scar on hb ■ 
forehead) he began working In ; 
Off Broadway productions and ■. 
for the Circle-In-the-Squan 
Theatre.. At a party one night, • 
ho confided to a total stranger: 
“I’m trying to make it in* 
Americaasa man and finding If :• 
very hard. I don’t like whal’i 
happening here. I’d like to go ^ 
someplace where people |- 
believe in what they're doing.” 
The year was 1MI. p. 
Remembering the oonversatln | 
now, Smith smiles. 1 

"He said to me, 'I've bad my ; 
first break, now I'm going to [ 
give you yours. 1 am the awls- !■; 
tant of Otto Preminger. He'i r 
now in Israel making Exodw. [ 
There’s a part for you in the ' 
movie,’ Ho handed me a oheok 
for $1,000. I was sure he wa* i* 
putting me on, but being Jewish | 

I didn’t tear It up. Instead I ; 
wont to the bank and sure 
enough, they handed me ten 
$100 bills. Throe days later I ; 
was in Israel." , £ 

There was no part waiting for 
Smith. "But you are in a oou n ' 
try whore people believe in j. 
what they’re doing.” said 
Preminger's assistant, "so ge 
in and convince him to .M* 8 \\ ■ 
you." Smith ended up playing® j-. 
prison inmate who passes a 
detonator through a fen° e ' f. 
builds a bomb, and blows up a ^ 
wall. He also worked as a crew 
member. . . v 

BUT AFTER Exodus he left & 
Israel, "I couldn't stand tw •/ 
country and people who shovea, sj.. 
shouted, hollered, » nfl ' ^ : 
screamed." 


- raM8 t a P a " { J*«llr tail, to remlnd int^rviewera 

^■fhllUMIllMlWgTMAChMI MI 


acreamea. - 

He did a few films in Eyr°P 5 ' 
returned to the U.8.,'W4* 

Israel again- in 1988, returned to, 
; Europe, ■ and .'. headed 101 
California,. ; 

"A lot of crazy things vere 

going on then in : Am.efIPf': 
Riots. : Kids being jailed . 
years . for . smoking 
One day a police: oar pullw ■ 
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over and the cops approached 
me with their gunB out. I 
thought 'I really don't need 
this.’ That was just before the 
Six Day War and I could see the 
shit was about to hit the fan, so I 
took off for Israel. The army 
wouldn’t take me so I went to 
Mlzpe Ramon and began driv- 
ing a semi-traiior truck with 
Paddy, an Irishman who, when 
the British were pulling out in 
1048, handed his tank over to the 
Jews instead of loading it onto 
the boat. I drove the truck all 
through the war and saw the 
country the way It should be, 
everybody pulling together. 
And I stayed." 

In the dozen years that follow- 
ed, Smith made some 40 films In 
Israel, local productions as well 
as foreign. He also starred in 
five Italian films, money 
makers ali of them, which in 
Europe put him on a par 
professionally with Charles 
Bronson and Lee Van Cleef. 

"One day a friend said, ’Paul, 
it's time to get out of Italy 
because of the Communists and 
the Fascists. The film Industry 
has gone to pot. They’re making 
less than 50 films a year now. 
They used to make 300. It’s time 
for you to be moving on.' I 
decided he was right and 
thought about Canada where 
the film board is doing lots of 
good things. But Eve had never 
seen the States." 


RELUCTANTLY, 13 years after 
he left for good, Smith headed 
for the U.S., stopping off in Bos- 
ton to make peace with his fam- 
ily. While there he read the 
script that was to change his 
life professionally. It was called 
Midnight Express, a semi- 
documentary story about Billy 
Hayes, an American youth Im- 
prisoned in Istanbul's notorious 
S&malgal&r prison for five 
years for smuggling hashiBh. 
The part being offered Smith 
was that of Hamidou, based on 
a real-life Turkish official, a 
vile sadist who clubs and rapes 
the hero. 

"I will do with this part what 
Richard Widmark did In a film 
called Kiss of Death, ” Smith 
told the producer and director. 
"The audience will hate me." 

Jbey did. A year later when 
Midnight Express opened, 
Americana screamed abuse at 
the bearded villain so evil he 
brings his two children to the 
prison to watch him torture 
prisoners, and cheered wildly 
when actor Brad Davis, playing 
Hayes the American, kills him 
in „ a brutaHy shocking scene. 

The fear on the faces of the 
actors I worked with is real,” 
toughs Smith. "During the eight 
weeks we filmed in Malta, I 
never got out of character. I 
naa to hang onto Hamidou tlght- 
y^because he was so different 
me. As a result, I took on 
fl J?./ n _f nacln g expressions and 
attitudes. Davis was scared to 
death of me. 

Ne’d turn his back when I 
pproached. He wouldn't speak 
jo me at the hotel. He and the 
nsrswere worried about piay- 
rj* ' Relent scenes with me, 
afraid I’d really flipped out and 
- n on Hamidou’s 

t«k a t r !f tlcs ' " But 11 »“ 

.ft* I m told Hamidou is 
:««? menacing movie 

.^laih . in 20 years." Smith’s 
eroat success with Midnight 
made him persona non 
grata in Turkey. It also brought 
aJew of television and movie 
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offers. In the past two years, 
Smith, now based in Los 
Angeles, has starred in a 
Hawaii B-0, done an ABC televi- 
sion inovie-of-the-week, and 
played one of Peter Strauss’ 
Zealot lieutenants in Masada, 
the TV mini-series filmed here 
Inst fall and scheduled for a 
September release. 

All were very diverse parts, 
but ns an actor Smith believes 
in the "stretch" — doing roles 
that nre not easy or natural. 

"I became friends with Lee J. 
Cobb when I worked in Exodus, ” 
says Smith. "And I asked him 
— ‘what do I do when I get 
offered parts that are totally 
unlike me?' He said: 'An actor 
is like a diamond and every 
different part you do polishes 
another facet. It'll make you 
that much better an actor and 
that much brighter a human 
being.’ I've never forgotten." 


KNOLLER interrupts the Inter- 
view to serve lunch, a chicken 
and corn stew. Second helpings 
will be served on the set — to 
Smith's relief the production 
chef is Micky, an Altman 
regular imported from Los 
Angeles, who unlike the local 
Maltese has not been Influenced 
by British culinary ways. Smith 
rushes to change into running 
pants and to warm up the 
Vespa. In an hour he begins 
another long day of filming that 
will keep him on his feet until 
the wee hours of the morning. 

"I'm a bit nervous about 
MaAfirfa," he says as Knoller 
washes the dishes and locks up 
the cottage. "My part wasn't as 
creative as I'd hoped. Also...'' 
The big actor thinks carefully 
about what he is about to say. 

"You know, I had a choice 
betwaen working in Masada 
and another film. I chose 
Masada because I'm a Jew, 
and I thought it was something 
I should do. But then when I got 
into the part, I said to myself, 
‘Paul, you're a supershmuck.' 
This is one of the brightest 
moments in our history but the 
Romans are coming out the 
good guys. Or they will if for 
some reason Peter Strauss 
doesn't look great in the part. 
He should. I mean they shot him 
from overy angle and so many 
times that they have fantastic 
material. But I'm worried. 

"You know, when fllmingwas 
over, we had a party at the 
producer's house and I got to 
meet the author of tho script. 1 
asked him If he didn’t feel the 
treatment was rather one- 
sided. that the personality of 
the Romans was better 
developed than that of the Jews. 
To my surprise, he agreed. He 
said, ‘Well I understood the 
Romans. They were Im- 
perialists, like we are today. 
But those people up there on the 
mountain? Fighting the es- 
tablishment?' 

"I felt terrible because I 
already did a project like 
Masada — SI Hours in Munich, 
the story of the Israeli athletes 
killed at the Olympics. I felt I 
had a moral obligation to be in 
that film, too. But again the 
author didn't understand the 
Israelis. You see them getting 
off the bus, going into those 
buildings, and finish. The 
audience never has a chance to 
relate to them, so Franco Nero, 
who plays a terrorist, ends up 
as the film's h er ®- 1 certainly 
hope I'm wrong about Masada. 
If I am, it will be super.” D 


Campingtours offers the best of 
Europe, Scandinavia, Greece 
and the U.S.A 



januinma m. 
m m Campingtours 
wonpn kl u a oa H -on snan 


EUROPE 


SCANDINAVIA 


10 or 12 days 
in Hotels and 
Btinyrilows 


24,35 or 
42 days, 
in campings 
the best way to 
see .the most of 
Europe 


28 clays . ' 

Holland, Germany, 
Norway,: Sweden, 
Denmark, France, 
England 


19,26 or 47 days 
the itenerary 
you choose 
in rnter national 
atmosphere. 
Price without 
ai rf.ii e 


from $463 


from $1300 


$1420 


from $599 


CamDing tours represents C.C.T. and Avsn tours in Israel. 

With Campingtours you see more the best way end pay less 

Campingtours, 7 years of experience and many thousands of satisfied travellers. 

Airfares are based on the prices existing on 313.80 and are subject to changes 


SIDEBOARD - BOOKCASE WITH 
BOOKCASES DUST- EXCLUDING 
Wffinmm t— • GLASS DOORS 


bookcase 

WITH DESK 




Standard dimensions for all models (cm.) 

Width — 60. 80. 90. 120. 140. 150. 160, 170, 180. 200. 210. 220. 230. 240 
Depth — 24. 30. 40 

Height — 195. 200. 210, 220, 230, 240. 250, 255. 280, 270 
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ALL-NIGHT STUDY in JERUSALEM 


Your apartment-hotel 

In Zurich, 

surrounded by parka 
and woods. 


uirnn inn idt niyns V’V npn 

BEIT ATED. the college-age center of the United 
Synagogue of America, invites you to an ALL-NIGHT 
TIKUN LAYL SHAVUOT study marathon at the 
Center for Conservative Judaism, 2 Agron Street, this 
Tuesday night, May 20. Formal study of classical and 
modern texts in Jewish religious thought relating to 
Shavuot, will be held from 9.30 p.m. until dawn. Sub- 
jects to he studied: . jG* 


General Theme: REVELATION AND 
LAW in Bible , Talmud, Midrash, Kab- 
bala. Modem Jewish History 


All rooms with kitchenette, balcony, 
marvellous view, heated Indoor 
swimming pool, sauna, solarium, 
massage, restaurants, snack-bar, 
shopping area, own conheetton to the 
city, golf and tennla 


Classes in English and Hebrew. 
Sunrise Service will take place at the 
Hotel. 



Moderate prices. w% reduction on 
room rate for Israel residents 


The traditional hotel for Israelis In 
Zurich. ' 


MM brisk, 
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The Cameri Theatre 


Habima 


BOOK SALE 


Month of May 

15% DISCOUNT 


JOSEPH AND THE AMAZING 
TECHNICOLOR DREAM COAT 
3 performances — 8.00, 9.40 
Tomorrow. Mny 11; Sun., May -IS 
May 19. 91; May 97, 4.80 


THE KETfTBA — comedy 
Tomorrow. Mny 11: Sun.. May 18 


Baptist Book Store 
8 Rasheed Street ' 
Tel. 284169, 288968, 
Jerusalem 


RVMFELSTILTSKIN 
Last 9 performances! 
Mny 22 . 10 a.m., 3.00 p.m. 


KING OF MOROCCO 
Musical — 8.30 

May 18 . ib aL Ayelel Hashahar 


BETRAYAL 
May 29, 24 


DIE KLF.INE MEMTSIIELACD 
in original Yiddish 
Mny 19. 8.30 p.m. 
Jerusalem Theatre: May 21 
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ALASKA. Israel Haber is fond 
of saying, was good preparation 
for Galilee. 

Tall, husky, and uncom- 
promisingly Orthodox, Haber 
was Alaska's only rabbi for 
three years, from 1973 to 1970. 
As Captain Haber of the U.S. 
Air Force, he served as 
chaplain for about a thousand 
Jews, both military and 
civilian, scattered throughout a 
territory of nearly 600,000 
square miles. 

His wife Miriam, who became 
“the Rebbetzln of Alaska" at 
the age of 20, used to make a 
monthly round trip of 3,000 
miles by Air Force jet to the 
nearest mikve in Seattle, on 
special orders from Haber's 
boss, an understanding 
Lutheran colonel. The young 
couple certainly Impressed 
Alaskans — Including Eskimos 
— with their devotion to their 
beliefs, while no doubt being 
viewed as exotic creatures. 

In Galilee, where Haber now 
serves as Supervisor of 
Guidance Counsellors for 
Religious Schools — his 
territory Includes KSryat 
Shmona, Safad, Hatxor. 
Tiberias, and on occasion Afula 
and Belt She'an; and while this 
is hardly Alaska It la, by Israeli 
standards, far ranging — the 
Habers are almost equally ex- 
otic, as will be seen. 

Two years ago, after further 
Air Force duty in California and 
a stay in an absorption centre 
(which they considered a terri- 
ble institution) In Jerusalem 
(where they really wanted to 
live, but where housing costs 
were already prohibitive), the 
Habers settled in Tiberias. 

At that time, they were the 
only Orthodox English- 
speaking couple in town. Today 
three more such couples have 
joined them: with their two 
small sons, the Habers act as a 
kind of informal absorption- 
centre and Orthodox showpiece 
In this city. 

HABER WAS BORN in 
Brooklyn — as were both his 
parents, and his wife — on May 
29. 1948. two weeks after the 
birth of the State of Israel. The 
flag of the new State was hang- 
ing from the window of his 
parents* home, and legend had 
It that the baby had been named 
after the State of Israel. But tbe 
truth is that he was darned after 
a grandfather. 

Thoroughly American In 
manner and approach — he 
could easily be taken for a 
Reform rabbi, which would be a 
grave error — Haber has ac- 
quired a useful mastery of 
American techniques In such 
matters as public relations. In 
Alaska, he designed and 
produced a postcard depicting 
the functions of the Jewish 
chaplaincy, and he published an 
Alusfrax Jewish Anthology, 
Which includes- press coverage 
of bis -tour of duty as well as 
suCh odds and ends as Miriam's 
1 recipes for, carrot hdmm.es and 
the fact that In winter the Sab- 
bath In Fairbanks begins at 
1.22 p.m. 

Face to face, the skullcap out 
of view, Haber Jooka like 
anything but an Orthodox rab- 
M- ( “' Ve weren't a!) born 
ancient.*' he . explains 
. reassuringly.) The last thing 
that Would occur to , the un- 
suspecting is that this young 
nuiti jprcfefs not to shake hands 
with women. He will do' so If one 
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extends her hand, but only so as 
not to embarrass her. 

One of Haber's proudest 
achievements was arranging 
for the construction of Alaska's 
first mikve in 1974. It was the 
first to be constructed at any 
UJS. military installation, and 
was built by a no-doubt puzzled 
crew of Air Force engineers un- 
der the direction of a Habad 
rabbi flown In from St. Paul. 

An Alaskan travel magazine, 
reporting on what must have 
appeared as an intensely quaint 
custom, quoted: "Chaplain 
(Capt.) Israel Haber explained 
that a mikve must have a 
minimum of 17 Inches of 
natural water. The Elendorf in- 
stallation contains 3 feet of 
melted snow water." 

Haber is, incidentally, living 
proof that exposure to "alien" 
education holds no dangers. His 
BA., in history, is from 
Fordham, a Catholic universi- 
ty. But this only follows in the 
tradition of his father, a top- 
graded government budget 
analyst, whose university 
degree is from another Catholic 
Institution, St. Johns. His 
mother works with computers. 

Israel’s university career in- 
volved rabbinical studies at the 
Rabbi Jacob Joseph Yeshiva in 
New York's East Side,, from 8 
a.m. to Q p.m., followed by 
secular university classes from 
5 p.m. to 11 p.m., a schedule 
demanding the kind of rigorous 
discipline I thought had dis- 
appeared about two 
generations ago. 

MEANWHILE, he found time to 
attend a seminar In Israel In 
1969. and to write a paper on 
this country's educational 
system. In 1971, at the rrpe age 
of 23, he. led a group of 24 
youngsters (all except four of 
them girls) to Israel. At the 
start of that trip, until he was 
introduced as a rabbi — a brand 
new one, ordained just that 
year — some of the fathers 
were nervous. 

He also found: time to go out 
with girls. The first serious 
question, he asked e ach one was, 
‘“Would, you be willing to live in 
Israel?’* In 1972 he married 
Miriam . the daughter of two 
concentration-camp survivors, 
who had already spent a year In 
Israel, in. 1968; and I have the ' 
feeling Chat not many boys 
make such a good choice. 

Alaska's former rebbetzln, 
whose high-school photographs 
, make her look like the class 
princess* ts as involved in 
education as her husband. She 
has a degree in speech and an 
elementary school teaching 
certificate from Texas 
Women’s University f before 
the Alaskan duty* Rabbi Haber 
was principal of a Hebrew Day 
School fax Dallas, Texas, and 
worked evenings towards his 
doctorate fn educational psy- 
chology* 

She has a master's degree In 
special education and reaming 
disabilities* and worked In this 
field in. Anchorage — at the 
same time dutifully giving the 
local Alaskan press' recipes for 
. ' teimmes and chalent ama pack- 
ing Pea salt baskefsi for ser- 
vfeemerc at distant outposts. '■ 

Friendly and: lively, she is 'a 
calm and unflhstered mother at 
two pre- kindergarten, bays; she 
has been, offered: ate aching Job 
=. I® Tiberias for the next school 
' year. Heir; husband gives! her 
full credit for partnership fn Ms 


From Alaska, 
with love 

The Jerusalem Post's HELGA DUDMAN 
meets Israel and Miriam Haber, who have 
settled in the Galilee after a stint as rabbi and 
rebbitzen in America's northernmost state. 



Miriam, Meir Masha and Israel Baber: a portrait of a smiling family. 

work, and adds the com- here?* I did feel I had a certain 
pliment: “Miriam and I are obligation to American Jewry 
very, very good friends." to serve there for a time, but 


here?’ I did feel I had a certain 
obligation to American Jewry 
to serve there for a time, but 
t „ rm aorr y 1 waited so long. 

I FIRST MET Israel Haber "What I find indefensible are 
when he knocked on my door the newspaper advertisements 
soon after I moved to Tiberias, appearing in America signed by 
There he stood, holding his Orthodox rabbis 'backing' Gush 
baby son and saying, "I just Emunim. How can they 
weIcome you to possibly do that, sitting in 
Tiberias. Very nice; but what America, as though they wore 
struck me with considerable 'backing 4 a New York baseball 
force after I got to know him team?" 

and his wife- was their astound- He does, however, share 
Ing virtue and integrity. And these rabbis' enthusiasm for 
what is more astounding in this Gush Emunim and the settlc- 

„ than virtue and In- ment of all Eretz Yisrael 
tegrity? 

v“ e? 1 PERHAp S the second most ex- 
am afraid that lathe phrase, otic thing about Israel Haber — 
even for a young Orthodox cou- the first being that he is in 
Baca J| ae * aa 18 widely Galilee to begin with — Is that 

BecuIar he haB no Intention of getting 
circles, the religious are not into slinging matches with 
alorays seen to be living on a those who do not share his 
higher plane than the reBt of us, opinions. He does not appear to 
andseem to he just as guilty of mind in the slightest that my 
hypccrip and compromise aa views are just about the exact 
those who live without benefit of opposite of 'his. 

,av ^ . When I asked if he preferred 

hearl Pf * hat the tha company of people who 

*2£ %£ rX on p& h th. Bai ?' 

course, the unique Alaskan ex- comply™ ■a^-ht^m’onle 1 " 
perience). I mentioned that if by which he maSit P * i 
anybody ought to bo coming to a^ ^fdo wbatTtav ° 

&rael. it 1. people with cotEtc- The Haber, hive Hr 

pitfalls 


everybody knows, they are 
hardly coming in droves, 
though most of those who do 
come at this point are 
religious. Here Miriam prac- 
tically put In with ringing con- 
viction: "Yes, and I have only 
contempt for people with 
backgrounds . like ours who 
don't edme here." ■ 

"I always felt hypocritical 
talkfog abmft aliya from the 
pulpit fn Aftieripa,” said the 
rabbi. “Anybody who heard me 
had a perfect right to say, 'Well, 
rabbi, so what are yofa. doing 


of Israeli life. Of the handful of 
similar young Americans who 
did .come, a significant number 
soon left, defeated by problems 
of housing and the absence of 
professional opportunities. 

Then there are incredible 
stories, such as the one Israel 

i°i ■ J5?' ? f i*° y oun S couples 
who 'flunked their handwriting 
tests," One couple, comprising 
a fiscal expert married to a 
teacher, had even been 
featured on television's 
Uorasha aa an example of 
idealistic young people who 
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wanted to live on a moshav Th* 
day the second uplifting iW 
ment was shown on TV it h<Z 
cd out that the pair big 
turned down by 

SThT,™ ? gi *. t . wh0 — 

didatcs for the moshav. (Mthk 
technique is so fool-proof n 
must moan that there aw’tw 
ongor any failures " 
those accepted.) The other cou- 
pic — an engineer marriedtoa 
nurse — also "flunked" their 
test. 

I asked whether these dliip- 
pointed candidates had taken 
their case to the press. "No, 
Because they didn't want to dis- 
courage other people who might 

be thinking of coming here." So 

much for well-bred Orthodoxy. 

ISRAEL HABER'S decision to 
take hia advanced degree In 
guidance counselling was baaed 
on long-range planning, "About 
10 years ago, I read an article 
by an Israeli educator which 
suggested that guidance 
counselling, then well establish- 
ed in America, would become 
an important field in Israel," he 
told me. "So I decided that 
would be useful preparation for 
what I knew for certain would 
be my eventual aliya." (How It 
all changes. Once upon a time, 
people studied agriculture in 
preparation for life here. Tb- 
day, the Americanization of 
everything brings us Biich a 
thicket of psychologists, social 
workers, and counsellors In the 
school system that it la 
sometimes hard to find the 
pupila In the crowd.) 

Because there are only seven 
counsellors for the Galilee 
region, which he supervises, 
Israel sometimes takes on the ; 
actual counselling work 
himself, seeing pupils' families 
and teachers. This kind of day- 
to-day grass-roots dealing with 
children from mostly under 
privileged and very large 
families Is a long way from the 
prestige and the jet-set life the 
Habers once lived. l . 

Nevertheless, Israel in today 
happy that he is where bB la, 
contributing what ho does, and 
dealing with Israelis rather 
than with Diaspora Jews. There 
arc no long-range plans. He Is ; 
gratified by his informal ab- ( 
sorption work in the north, and J 
pleased that any knock on the 
door might be yet another* ^ 
American faintly who ba» >; 
heard about them and wants in- 
fer muti on about settling * n i 
Galiloo. i : 

Miriam enthusiastically 
chimes in that this Is his natural 
talent. Besides, both as teacher m 
and mother she is convinced 
that the more Western settlers | 
there are In the north, the more 
pressure there will be to 1®' | 
prove the school system them- - 
(Or anywhere in Israel. The r, 
declining standards ot Israel 
schools can be ° aUfle .*°: t: 
despair; but that is another ^ 
story.) • 't : 

He finds It hard to belief 
that so many of the. recewjr c 
arrived young professional" g, 
from America are unable s 
find jobs: "It's simply j, 
everybody wants to Hve _ 
Jerusalem or Tel Aviv, g 

people do get out here tojg fr, 
provinces and see the aP 8 ®" {[< 

flat I've managed to buy Jjl 
pared with the cramp f. 
quarters in Jerusalem, tW L 
very surprised." . 

This Is when he olwerved v; 
"Alaska was good preparao^ v 

FRIDAY. MAY !•> ** i 
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The Poster 


THEATRE 


All programme! are In Hebrew unless 
otherwise stated. 

Jerusalem 

ADVENTURES OF 80LDIER IVAN 
CH0NKIN — Political satire based on the 
story by Vladimir Vinoviteh. Khan 
Theatre production. (Khan oppoatte 
railway station. Sunday and Monday at 
8-30 p.m.) 

DIE KLEINB MENSCHELECH — by 
Shalom Alelohem. Habtmah Theatre 
production. (Jerusalem Theatre, 
Wedneaday) 

RASHOMON — Khan Theatre produatlon 
of the play by Okatagawa which was 
made Into a film by Akira Kurosawa. 
About tho murder of a samurai and the 
rape of hla wife: set In i9lh century 
Japan, The story la told In four different 
versions. (Khan, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day at 8.34 p.m.) 

Tel Aviv 

ADVENTURES OF SOLDIER IVAN 
CII0NKIN — (Tzavta, 30 Ibn Qvlrol, to- 
day at 3,80 p.m.l 

JOSEPH AND HIS TECHNICOLOR 
DREAM COAT - Musical by Tim Rice 
and Andrew Unyd Webber. (Camerl, 101 
Dlungotf, tomorrow, Sunday, Monday 
and Wednesday at 8 and 8.46 p.m.) 

THE KETUHA — By Ephraim Klshon. 
Produced by Hablmah. (Hablmah's 
Largo Hall. Monday. Wednesday. 
Thursday). 

DIE KLEINB MENSCHELECH — 
(Habl mah's Small HaU, Monday). 

LET THERE BE BLIGHT — Political 
satire by Hillcl Mlttelpunkt and 
rehoBbua Sobol. (Tzavta, tonight at mld- 
nghti Tuoaday at 9.80 p.m. and mid- 
night) 


entertainment 

Jerusalem 

AVNEIt STRAUSS — Singe his own oom- 
f“ ltlon *- (Tzavta, 38 King Oeorgo, 

tomorrow at B p.m.) 

IS o ? B . a i r t 0PSHAM,M aleiohem - 

f( J«* * amous Yiddish writer, per- 

wmsdby Helna Bernard and Michael 
En * 1,ah - (Hilton, tonight at 
P m ) ^ David Hotel, tomorrow at 9.80 

pir B 81DH _ Film, 
9, muBl0 ’ hot wine. (Tzavta, tonight at 

H^A ALberstbjj, _ (Jerusalem 
naatra . tomorrow at 9 p.m.) 

— Modern Jazz and ex- 
Mua8ura> 

s^assr ■ pant ° mime aru " t 

&,ANO HUMOUR - Julian 
8arfm-w U ” y Berkovlt a, Arleh Roth, 
(Tzavta, Wedneaday at 9 

Yiddish songs and 

"tS* ToT™* D “" y z,v ' 


WHY ISRAEL — Film directed by 
Claude Lanzman. (Israel Museum. 
Wednesday nt B.30 p.m.) 

YOUR PEOPLE ARB MINE — Pop 
musical based on the book of Ruth. In 
English. (Centra for Conservative 
Judaism, 4 Agron, tomorrow at B p.m.; 
Wednesday at B.1S p.m.) 


Tel Aviv 

DAVID BROZA — (Tzavta. tomorrow at 
midnight) 

HAVA ALDBRSTBIN — (Belt Hahayal, 
Wolsmann and Plnkus, Monday at B 
p.m.) 

ONLY IN ISRAEL / Humour, satire, 
nostalgia In song and acting. In English. 
(Hilton Hotel, Sunday and Thursday at 9 
p.m.) 

Haifa 

HAVA ALBER8TEKN - (Amami. 
tonight at 9.S0) 

Other Towns 

HAVA ALBBRSTEIN - (Belt Shean 
KImrbn, Thursday at 6 p.m.) 


p 0R CHILDREN & YOUTH 


5 H® MUSIC - Musical fUm 
CifiS" 1 * 1 ' (Jerusalem, Israel 

p.m.l •Iw^H n ^ ay . and Monda y 3,30 
vr; 1 Thursday at 11 a.m. and g.80 p.m.) 

— With balloons 
_ qra Ftngs . Presented by ItaUan ar- 

iniuAK, mav 1*. wg# 


%■ • ■ 

- 
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NA'IM — From a atory by A.B. 
Yehoshua. Directed by Nola Chilton. 
(Tzavta, tomorrow at 8 and 10 p.m.) 

81MPLE STORY — By S. Agnon. Produc- 
ed by Hablmah (Hablmah's Small HaU, 
Wedneaday and Thursday) 

WHY NOT TONIGHT? — Produced by 
the Yuval Theatre. With Hanna Laaslo 
and Url Lnvla. (Ohel, 6 Beilinson, 
tomorrow at 7.30 and B.80 p.m.; Monday 
at B p.m.l 


Haifa 

BARS — By Yitzhak Weingarten and 
Halm Merln; with muslo by 8hlomo 
Gronloh. Haifa Theatre production. 
(Haifa Theatre, B0 Pevsner, Thursday) 

THE TRIAL — Haifa Theatre produc- 
tion. (Haifa Theatre, tomorrow, Sunday, 
Monday. Wednesday) 

Other Towns 

BIYCLE FOR A YEAR — Documentary 
about the Haifa Theatra's Project Group 
that went to KIryat Shmona to help the 
community. Directed by Nola Chilton, 
who also Initiated the Projeet. (Ma'alot, 
Monday) 

GOG AND MAGOG — Satire by 
Yohoshua Sobol. (Afula, tonight) 

MOROCCAN KING — By Gabriel Ben 
Slmhon. Hablmah Theatre produatlon. 
(Ayelet Hashahar. Sunday and Monday) 

NAIM — (Eln Gev, Wednesday at 9.8D 
p.m.) 

WHY NOT TONIGHT? — (Ram at Gan. 
Orden. tonight at 6.30; Holon, Rina, Tues- 
day at B.3D p.m.) 



M ' * n 
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Roger Moore, looking his usual suave, dapper self, hi the thriller "North Sea Hijack. ” 

OPERA 


THE ISRAEL NATIONAL OPERA — 
Founder: tho late Edis de Phllllppe. Con- 
ductors: Qeorge Singer, Alexander 
Tarski, Arleh Levanon, Chorus condue- 
(or: Hillcl Plnkus. 

SVLVA -r By Kalman, Cast: Terry 
Gabor, Michael Kahana, Miriam Laron, 
Modechai Ben-Shabhar, Freddy Peer, 


MUSIC 


tlst, Enrico Blaoohl. (Jerusalem, Israel 
.Museum, Thursday at 4 p.m.) 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND - Play with 
actors, masks, puppets, -animation. 
Produced by tho Box Theatre. (KIryat 
Bialik,. Savyon, Monday at 4 p.m.; 
Jerusalem Theatre. Thursday at 4 p.m.) 


All programmes start at 8.3D p.m. unless 
otherwise stated 

Jerusalem 

I mi SERIES — Mosho Friedman, cello; 
Shulamil Shapiro, piano. Works by 
Vivaldi. Prokofiev, Beethoven and 
Faure. (Tzavta, tomorrow at 11 a,m.) 

ISRAEL BAOn SOCIETY — Miriam 
Meltzer. soprano. Choir conducted by Ell 
Freud. Works by Bach, Monteverdi. 
(International Evangellool Church. 86 
Hanevl'lm, tomorrow) 

RAPHAEL SUMMER, cello; DANIEL 
ADNI, piano play for the Antl- 
Tuberpulosls Society, (YMCA. Thurs- 
day) 

Tel Aviv Area 

PIANO RECITAL — - Astrld Beltser plays 
sonatas by Beethoven, Chopin, 
Kaminsky. (Yuval Musical Association, 
67 Usalshkln, Ram at Hasharon, tonight) 

11:11 SERIES — Natasha Tadaon, piano. 
Works by Beethoven, Chopin, Mozart, 
Bahms. (Tzavta, tomorrow 11 a.m.) 

VIOLIN RECITAL — Yalr Kless with 
Penlna Saltsman, piano.- Works by 
Beethoven and Bartok. (Tel Aviv 
Museum, tomorrow) 

ALL-BACH PROGRAMME — .Michael 
Weintraub, flute; Isaac Reuven, violin; 
Richard Wolfe, violin: David Braude, 
violin; Alexander Kaganovsky, cello; 
Helena Kuskova, harpsichord. (Belt 


Nancy Ohemlch, Yossi Kabll, Glora 
Sharon. Josef Poliak, Milo Chernl (Tel 
Aviv, tomorrow at 8.30 p.m.; Jerusalem. 
Blnyenel Ha'ooma. Monday at 8.80 p.m.) 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE — By 
Rossini. Cast: Rio Novello. Noyde 
Thomaz. Sami Beohar. Assen Vassllev, 
Blbiana Ooldenlhal, Brenda Lae Taub, 
Glors Sharon, Richard SonnBnscheln, 


Assla, 4 Weizmann, tomorrow) 

FRENCH MUSIC — Sharona Tel Oran, 
flute; Ilan Tchalkov, clarinet; Sara 
Fuxon-Heyman, piano. (Yuval, 
tomorrow) . 

ORGAN RECITAL — Valery Maisky 
plays works by J.S. Bach. (Immanuel 
Churah, B Beer Holman, Jaffa, 
tomorrow) 

ISRAEL PHILHARMONIC 

ORCHESTRA — Walter Weller, conduc- 
tor: Yefim Bronfman, piano. Works by 
Elgar. Bartok, Tchaikovsky. (Mann 
Auditorium, tomorrow, Sunday and Mon- 
day) 

Walter Weller, conductor; Dana Vared, 
piano. Works by Rachmaninoff, Haydn, 
Roussel, i Mann Auditorium. Wednesday 
and Thursday) 

NOON CONCERT — Louis Rowan, cello; 
Roman Waldtnan, piano. Works by 
Beethoven, Bchumann. (Bar Ilan Univer- 
sity, Monday at i p.m.l ' 
IZY.KASTORIANU; piano — Works by 
Beethoven and Sohubort. (Yuval, Tuea- 
day) 

URIEL ZA1IOR, piano — Works by 
Schubert, Chopin. . Ravel. (Yuval, 
Wednesday i 

COHEN TRIO — Works by Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Bloch. (Tel Aviv Museum. 
Wednesday) 

Hnlfa 

ORGAN RECITAL — Valery Maisky 


Milo Chernl (Tel Aviv, Sunday at 8.30 
p.m.) 

DON GIOVANNI — By Mozart. Cast: Rio 
Novello. Assen Vaaallev, Neyde Thomaz, 
Viorlca Pop, Catarina Mlnlcozxl, Sami 
Bechar, Esther Baumtvel, Terry Gabor, 
Glora Sharon, Freddy Peer, Itzhak Atan- 
nov (Tel Aviv, Wednesday at 8.80 p.m.) 


plays works by J.S. Bach. (Stella Marls, 
Monday at 7.30 p.m.) 

Other Towns 

TIIE ISRAEL SINFON1ETTA 
BEERSHEBA — George Singer, conduc- 
tor: Rafael Sommer, cello. Works by 
Singer, Shoslakovltch, Schubert. 
(Beersheba, Auditorium, tomorrow. Bun- 
day. Monday. Wedneaday i 

ELIJAH ORATORIO — By Mendelssohn. 
Engadlner Kammerchor ; Kibbutz 
Chamber Orchestra: Hannes Raima nn, 
conductor. (Kibbutz Shefaylm, Wednes- 
day at 9 p.m.) 

KIBBUTZ CHAMBER ORCHESTRA — 
Hannes Relmann. Noam Sheriff, conduc- 
tor: Charlotte Lehmann, soprano; Erika 
Schmidt- Valentine, alto; Beat Bporrl. 
tenor; Marc Stehle, baas baritone : Jurg 
Frel. flute. Works by Mozart. Pergolesl. 
Bach, (Shefaylm, Thursday at 6 p.m.l 


DANCE 


l*P SIDE-TIGER — Evening of modern 
dance choreographed by Rina Bhoham. 
Performed by Rina Shoham and Com- 
pany. i Jaffa, The Third Floor, 33 Yefet. 
tonight, tomorrow and Tuesday at B 
p.m.l 

For I a aI - minute changes In programmes 
or times of performances, please rent art 
Box office. 
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Cinemas 


SMALL AUDITORIUM 
BINYENEI HA’OOMA 

ROCKY HORROR 
PICTURE SHOW 


Coni men cinq Saturday, 
May 17, 1880 


Sal. 7.30. 9.30 
6.40. 0 


CINEMA lDNJ'O 


in Jerusalem Cinema 





Frl.. Mav 10 At 2.30 
BULLITT 




Sat.. Mav it at 7, 9.15 
A MAN AND A WOMAN 


Commencing Saturday 
May 17, I960 


Sun.. Mav 18 At 7. 8.15 
CATCH M 


Mon.. Mav 19 at 7. 9.1S 
HARDCORE 


Tuts.. Mav 20 at 2.30 
SLAP SHOT 


Wed.. May 21 at 7. 9. ID 
LA UENTELLIERE 


ALLENBY 

4th week 
To night 8.49, 12 
Weekdays 4.30. 7.10. 9.80 
* JANE FONDA 
+ ROBERT BEDFORD 
Directed by Sidney Pollack 

THE ELECTRIC 
HORSEMAN 


Thur, . Mav 22 at 7, 9.15 
TIIE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN 


Frl.. May 23 at 2.30 
MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 


BEN YEHUDA 

3rd week 
3.49, 6.30, 9.15 


EDEN 


Uh werk 


THE 

ELECTRIC 


HORSEMAN 


Snl. 7.30. 9.30 
Weekdays 4. 7. 9 


EDISON 

S.H.E. 

Sal 7.30, 9.30 
Weekdays 4. 7. 9 


HABIRAH 

5th week 

You’ve Been 
Had... 
You Turkey 


CHEN 


2nd week 
1.30. 7.15. 9.30 
ROGER MOORE 
JAMES MASON 


with: Yehuda Barkan 
Weekdays 4, 7, 9 


NORTH SEA 
HIJACK 


ISRAEL MUSEUM 

Sun . Mnn.. Thur. 1 1. 3.30 

SOUND 
OF MUSIC 


CINEMA ONE 


Tonight 10. 12 
Weekday® 4.30. 7.19, B.30 
Israel Premiere 


CASANOVA AND 
COMPANY 


KFIR 

BLOODLINE 


A TONY CURTIS 


8aL. 7.30, 9.30 
4. 7. 9 


CINEMA TWO 


MITCHELL 

till week 


Tonight io, 12 
Weekdays 4.30, 7.15. 8.80 


NORMA RAE 


STARTING OVER 


Sat. 7.30, 9.30 
Weekdays 7, 9 
Tues. also 4 


CINEMATHEQUE 

FRANCAISE 



111 Rehov Hayarkon 
QUINZAINE COCTEAU 
- Sat. 8 ■ 


ORPHEE 

Thur. 7.30 


ORION 


■ION Tel. 222914 

10th week 

KRAMER Vs. 
KRAMER 


LES PARENTS TERRIBLE 


DEKEL 

■ Uth week 
Weekdays 7.15. 4.30 
RobertBertton's film 


V 6.45, 8 


KRAMER Vs. 
KRAMER 


ORNA- Tel. 224733 
• . Oscar award Him 


* DUSTIN HOFFMAN 

* MERYL STREEP 

* JUSTIN HENRY • 


BREAKING 
; AWAY 


DRIVE-IN CINEMA 


* Dennis Christopher 

* FI An » A It A BARRIE 

4. 7. 8 


Tonight 9.30. 12 
Weekdays 9. 30 



“ 10 ” 

Weekdays '7 

DUMBO 


STARTING OVER 


* HURT REYNOLDS 

* .6 ILL CI/AYBURGH 

* r Candice berghn • . 

. Directed- by A I ah J, Pakula 
From Saturday 4.30. 7.15,. 9.80 


ESTHER 


Tel. 225610 


lUh week 
6.30, 9.30 


STUDIO Tel. 296817 

From Sat. 6, 9 


CHEN 


APOCALYPSE 

NOW 


2nd week 


* HOMY KCIINKIDF.II 


8 Arndomv Award nominations! 

* MARLON BRANDO 

* ROBERT DUVALL 
A MARTIN SHEEN 

Note screening times: 
Weekdays 6, B 


FIDDLER ON 
THE ROOF 


In her IiIkki-hI Him 

SISSY 


Ra mat 6n 

cinemas 


GORDON 

BREAKING 

AWAY 


* DENNIS CHRISTOPHER 

* BARBARA BARRIE 


Israel premiere 

MUSIC 

MACHINE 


Tonight at 10 
Weekdays 4.30. 7.15, 8.30 


LIMOR 

2nd week 

BLOODLINE 



AUDREY HEPBURN 
DEN (1AZZARA 
JAMES MASON 
OMAR SIIAH IFF 
Adults only 
Tonight 0.49. 12 
Sat. 7, B.80 

Weekdays 4.80, 7, 9.80 


MAXIM 


Israel premiere 
Sat. 7-15. 9.30 
Weekdays 4.30. 7.10. 9.30 
L'AMOUR VIOLE 


Directed by Vannlok Ballon 

* NATHALIE NELL 

* ALAIN FOURES 

* MICHELE S1MONNET 


MOGRABI 

2nd week 
4.30.7.19.9.30 

TOM HORN 

* STEVE MCQUEEN 


OPHIR 

Israol Premiere 

STAR CRASH 


4.30, 7.15, 0.30 


ORLY 


4th week 


YOU’VE BEEN 
HAD... YOU 
TURKEY! 


* YEHUDA BARKAN 
4.30, 7.15, 9.30 


PARIS 

AN AMERICAN 
FRIEND 


* BERNICE HOOPER 
Directed by Vim Venders 


tod week 


RUNNING 


* MICHAEL DOUOLA8 

* SUSAN ANSPAOH 


From Sat. 4.30, 7.15, 9.30 


RAMATAVIV 


THE CHAM? 


. 7.i5/B.ab' 

Mon. 4.30, 7.10, 9.80 


A Norman Jewison film 
starring 
HAIM TOPOL 
6. 9 


Weekdays 4. 6.45. 9 


AH MON 


TCHELET 

9th week 


GALOU 

From Friday 10. 2. 7 

HIGH BALLIN 


AVERY 
MORAL NIGHT 


Directed by K'aroly Malck 

* lBR’N PSOTA 

* GYORGY CSERIIALM 

Adults only 


THE BOYS 
FROM BRAZIL 


4lh week 

STARTING OVEH 

nii ei-lml |, v Alan J. p a i„i. 

7. 1.1. 9.30 
Mill. 4: 

LAIIY ANII THE TRIMS 

LILY 


KLUTE 


TEL AVIV 


Israel Premiere 
Tonight at 10 
Sat. 7.15, 9.30 
Weekdays 4.80. 7.15, 9.30 


MIRON 

A sexy Him 

THE LOVE 
MACHINE 


7.18. 9.30 


PAUL NEWMAN 
JACQUELINE BISSET 
WILLIAM HOLDEN 


6 nonstop peris. In mi Friday 
Adults only 


' ; 1 P® 

j MM 




MORIAH 

* BIBl ANDERSSON 

In her great role 

LA RIVALS 

In French, English subtitles 
6.45. 9 only 


ORAH 

4th week 

* ROBERT DUVALL (Ikn) 

THE GREAT 
SANTINI 


OASIS 

2nd week 

NORTH SEA 
HIJACK 

Workdays 4, 7.15, 9.M 


OHDKA 

4th week 

You’ve Been 
Had... 

You Turkey! 

* YEHUDA BARKAN 
7.15, 0.30 


RAMAT GAN 

STAY THE 
WAY YOU ARE 


Snt. 8.45. 9.15 
Weekdays 4, 0.30. 9 


* MAJICEI.LO MA9TR0IANXI 
7.15. 9.30 


ORDAN 

THE OTHER 
SIDE OF 
MIDNIGHT 


Herzllya 

GHMU 


TEL AVIV MUSEUM 


In colour 

Per fa owing to length: 3.30. H .10 


ROUGH 

TREATMENT 


ORION 


Film by Andi-ay Wajda 
Sat. 7.16. 9.30 
Weekdays 4.80. 7.15, 9.30 


8 nonstop pnrfnrmnnccH 
from Friday 
Now thrilling war film 


DAVID 

APOCALYPSE 

NOW 


* MARLON I1RAN 110 

o.nn. 9.30 


ZAFON 

•Israel Premiere 

HOMELAND 

FEVER 


THE NAVAL 
COMMANDO 


In colour 


TlFKIll&T 

LAST TANGO 
IN PARIS 


4.30, 7.16, 9.30 


ORLY 

llth week 

1st prize Cnnin'H 1079 
Beat foreign film Oscar line I 


* MAItl.ON nilANDO 

* 51 AH I A SCHNEIDER 

7.15. 0.30 



THE TIN DRUM 



Adults uulv 

not. and weekdays 6.30. 9 


Cinemas 


Cinemas 


PEEK 


2nd week 


Commencing Saturday, 
May 17, 1830 


BLOOD LINE 


•MUKJAL Tel. 841M 

THE MARRIAGE 
OF MARIA BRAUN 


AMPHITHEATRE 


2nd week 


* STEVE MCQUEEN 
In the adventurous film 


AUDREY linPllUIlN 
BEN UAZZAUA 
OMAR SllARtPP 
JAMES MASON 
HOMY SCHNEIDER 
Adults i inly 
Bat. 6.45, 8.16 
Wonkdsys 4. 8.30, 0 


Tonight, St 10 

Wi-itkdnve LI®- 9 50 


PETAH HIM 

Cinemas 


TOM HORN 


4, 6.45. 9 


4th week 


ARMON ; 

S.H.E. 

* OMAR SHARIFF 

* Cornelia sharp 


The new IsrnnII hidden 
CAmorn film 

You’ve Been 
Had... 


SHALOM ^ M ** 

You’ve Been 

Had... 

You Turkey ! 


* YEHUDA BARKAN 

Sal. Wrd. 7.80, 

Thur. 8.30, 7.30. 9-“! •*. 
7.80,9.30 


Sat. 7, 9.15 
Dally at 4. 6,45. 9 



ATZMON 
* DUSTIN HQFFMAN 
winner of -Academy Award 1980 


You Turkey! 

4, 6.40. 9 


2nd week 


KRAMER ViS. 
KRAMER 


THE MARRIAGE 
OF MARIA 



Also starring! 
MERYL STRBEfe .■ 
No complimentary tickets 


Sat, 7 . 9.16 
8.45, 9 only 


ESTHER *** 

You’ve Been 
jHad.*. ■ 

You Turkey!’ ; 

* YEHUDA iHABMN 

1 7, 9.13 


ELUSA (Ha lutz a) PROJECT (Excavations) 


Institute of Archaeology 
Hebrew University 


Mississippi State University 


Israel Exploration Society 

Volunteers are welcome to participate In archaeological ex- 
cavations at Elusa (south of Beersheba near Rlvlvlm) The 
excavations will be under the direction of Prof. A. Negev 
Work will take place between June 15 and August 7, 1980 


Volunteers accepted for 2-week periods as (oIIowb: 
June 15 — 27 
June 29 — July 11 
July 13 — July 25 
July 27 — August 7 


Volunteers will be provided with free food and lodging at the 
site. Those accepted for longer periods, will also be given 
bus fare to and from the site. 


APPLY t Institute ot Archaeology, 

Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
Tel. 02-882403, 882404 


Avramovitz-Ceitlin Fund 


The Fund awards a prise of $1000 
for research into the literature of Jewish Studies 


Writers are invited to participate in a Prize Competition 


Object of the Fund: To encourage writers and those 
knowledgeable on the subject to write works which may 
serve to explain the faith of Israel, her Tora and Mltsvot, to 
those educated in the halls of sotence. 


Those who wish to participate should send their works, in 6 copies, by 
June 10, 1880, to the Trustees of the Fluid, the Bank Leuml Trust Com- 
pany Ltd,, 80-32 Rehov Yehuda Halevi, Tel Aviv. 


The oopios of works will not be returned. 


HOTEL RUCKENSTEIN 



the' friendly house on Mt, Oanaan 
OUR SPECIAL VACATION PLAN DURING JUNE 
8 DAYS FULL BOARD FOR ONLY IL6250.- inclusive. 

WE OFFER YOU: 

★ 8 days’ full board ★ Afternoon coffee and cake ★ Free entrance to 
ai? mu,,lcl P al awlmming pool * A wotaomo gift — a bottle of wlno A 
All rooms air-conditioned ★ Every additional, day only ILL200 in- 
clusive. ^ Order your room today — better givo us a ring 

HOTEL RUCKENSTEIN, 

Salad, Tel. 067-80060, P.O.B. 18. 

COME UP AND SHARE OUR MOUNTAIN AIR. 



Exciting drama, music and singing 
that will carry you away, In a fllpi 
you will long remember... 


National Premiere 
Miriam Cinema, Ram la 


Saturday. May 17, 6.00, 7.30 p.m. 
Throughout the week at 7.30 only. 


R1SHI KAPOOR — JA YA PRADHA 


y , To Santa Katarina and. Star m e-Sheikh y 


7 days hiking and snorkeilng in Sinai 
with the Society for the Protection of Nature In 
-. May 23-28 


f - Tel Avivi 4 Rehov Hashfela, Tel. 0B-8860B3 
Jerusalem, 1,3 Rehov Helene Hamalka, Tel. 02-222867. 


FILMS IN BRIEF 


L'AMOUR VIOLEE —Though It makes a 
powerful statement about rape and the 
personal crises that follow suoh trauma, 
this particular tllm lacks In aorlpi 


strength and in dopth of relationships. 
It's been said better by Bergman atid In 
documcnlarloB. 


AND JUSTICE FOR ALL - Al Pacino as 
a young. Idealistic lawyer lighting the 
corruption, senility and insanity of the 
Baltimore courts. The serious points 
about Justice are tost but the film Is darn- 
ed good high comedy. 


APOCALYPSE NOW — Francis Ford 
Coppola's masterful film 1 b amaslngly 
loyal to Joseph Conrad's novel Heart of 
Darkncus. Set In Vietnam, Martin Sheen, 
Marlon Brando and Robert Duvall In- 
habit a world more akin to Dante's ver- 
sion of hell than to what one normally 
thinks of as civilised life. An enormously 
powerful film that goes beyond Issues of 
Vietnam and everyday morality. 
BicathtAklng photography, excellent acting 
and strong directorship combine to 
produco r film of extremely high quality. 


BLOODLINE — Despite Audrey Hep- 
burn's still fAntaatlo charm and an all- 
star cant Including James Mason, Romy 
Rchnoldor. Ben Oaisara, and Omar 
Shari ff, this proves a mediocre (although 
very expensive) thriller-drama. 


BREAKING AWAY - When a young 
mid-western Adolescent deoldes to 
becomo a bicycle racer, he develops an 
Italian acoent and a thousand ways to 
Irritate hie parents. While nominated for 
6 Academy awards the film really does 
not hold together very well. 


CABO BLANOO — A not too good Imita- 
tion of the classic Casobtanoa. Despite 
Charles Bronson, Jason Robards and 
Dominique Sands the acting le wooden, 
the photography la poor and the plot 
doesn't hold water. Nice Peruvian 
scenery and a thoroughly greasy cop help 
but this Is ona they shouldn't have played 
again. 


THE CHAMP — This second remake of 
Wallace Beery's classic 1981 MOM film 
tells the story of a prizefighter who, 
because of liquor, destroyed his career. 
The lovo of his son gives him the strength 
to make a comeback, Jon Volght, Faye 
Dunaway and Ricky Shroder star In this 
ahmaltz-fllled tear Jerkor that never wins 
our sympathy. 


THE DAY THE WORLD ENDED — 
Believe the title. This Is Indeed the ul- 
timate catastrophe. Paul Newman 
makes It worthwhile anyhow. 


DUMBO — One of Wall Disney's greatest 
triumphs, this animated film tells the 
tale of Dumbo, an elephant born In the 
circus. Dumbo has huge ears which are a 
source of embarrassment to himself and 
to nil of the other elephants as well until 
they learn that Dumbo can fly and he 


becomes a hero. Not only for children, 
thin is a tllm that will delight everyone, 


THE ELECTRIC HORSEMAN'- A 
modern-day myth starring Robert Red- 
ford and Jano Fonda. A world's cham- 
pion cowboy and a hot-ahot-TV reporter 
act out to prove that innocence and 
freedom really can stilt exist In the 
American world of the corporate image. 
Director Sidney Pollack never allows his 
political message to Interfere with what 
(urns out to be darned good and very 
pleasing entertalnmont. 


THE GREAT SANTINI - Robert Duvall 
stars in Ibis portrait of a Marins Corps 
pilot stuck between wars. His bravado, 
machismo and chauvinism are taken out 
on his family while they strive for In- 
dependence. An Interesting picture of 
American life styles between Korea and 
Vietnam. 


HAIR — Director Milos Forman has 
resurrected thin 1968 Broadway musical 
Into a highly entertaining, thought 
provoking cinema piece. Music in splen- 
did Dolby; excellent oaat; and a non- 
maudlin remlnisoenoe of the days of 
J.F.K.. acid. Halght-Aahbury and freaky 
looking kids trying to change the world. A 
reminder of America's lost Innocence. 


HIGH-BALLIN' — Peter Fonda rides his 
motorcycle out of the set of "Easy- 
Rldor" and into this new film about 


truckers in Canada. Plagued by 
professional hijackers, the independent 


truckers are struggling to . stay . in 
business. A bit loo reminiscent of, but 
nearly aB good as, "Convoy." 


i oilp and save 


HOT STUFF — Dom DeLulso directs and 
stare In this pleasant comedy about a 
group of Miami cops who open their own 
pawn shop to Iraok down the looal arooks. 
A collection of Runyonesque characters 
come 16 soil everything from "funny" 
cigarettes to stolen chickens, the Mafia 
bulla In. and confusion reigns supreme. 





Jane Fonda and Robert Redford star in “The Electric Horseman . " 


KRAMER vs. KRAMER — Modern 
American melodrama proveB that while 
men can also be houeewlves, women are 
nol yot quite free. Excellent acting by 
Dustin Hoffman and Meryl Streop as they 
struggle over their lives and the custody 
of their son. Recommended for those who 
thrive on high class mush. 


HOUGH TREATMENT— Andrzej Waj- 
das* film focuses on the problems of a 
middle class family In Warsaw and deals 
equally with the dangera of stepping out 
of line. Wajdas' ability to put feelings on 
the ncrcon, superb acting and excellent 
cinematography produce a well-made es- 
say about social disenchantment . 


TIIE LAST MARRIED COUPLE IN 
AMERICA — George Segal and Natalie 
Wood In yet another American comedy 
about marriage, divorce and the sexual 
revolution. Overall a dull situation com- 
edy. 


S.H.E. — Cornelia Sharp la tho female 
equivalent of James Bond In this 
mediocre thriller. Lots of urreallatlc ac- 
tion and bad acting. 


THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN — 
Rainer Werner Faaabinder'i tale of a 
woman and the political forces that 
mould her life that takes us from the and 
of World War II Into the German post- 
war era. Hla extraordinary use of visual 
Imagery and political dialectic 
demonstrates that film may be one of the 
art forma best suited to express concern 
for humanity. 


SHIGAON SHEL MOLEDET— Newsreel 
footngo from 1946 to 1967 ia combined In 
an Intelligent way by Director Yoram 
Levy to make an amusing, nostalgic 
statement about Israel. Not particularly 
thought provoking but excellent enter- 
tainment. 


NORMA RAE — Jewish radicalism and 
Southern miasma come together in this 
well told talc about the unionisation ot a 
southern mill town. A consummate per- 
formance by Sally Field with excellent 
support by Pat Hlngle and Ron Lelbman 
produce an artistically sound film that 
makes a solid social statement . Going far 
beyond other nima that hsve tried to con- 
tribute to the "woman's picture," "Nor- 
ms Rae" le one of the better films of the 
year. 


STARTING OVER - Burt Reynolds 
denuded of hla maoho: Candles Bergen 
aa a female aexlst-pig: and Jill 
Clayburgh aa lady-innocence acme 
together in a charming and amusing tale 
of the end of marriage and the beginning 
of love. A film with absolutely nothing to 
oay or acll but with lota of good humour 
and pleasing momenta. 


NORTH SEA HIJACK — Roger Moore. 
James Maaon and lota of very cold water 
come together In what proves to be a non- 
sophisticated but not-too-bad thriller. 


STAY THE WAY YOU AnE - The 
pooped generation meets the hip genera- 
tion when Marcello Maatroiannl falls In 
love with an ia- year-old nymphet. 
Despite some touching moments there 
are too many sub- plots and the film foils 
to make lta paint. Recommended 
primarily for devotees of young blond 
nympheta. 


THF OTHER SIDE OF MIDNIGHT — 
Based on Sydney 8heldon'a beat selling 
novel about a young woman's obsession 
with a past lover and her ruthless efforts' 
to win him back. Colourful but rather 
long and slow; yet. like the book, com- 
pulsive nonsense. 


THE TIN DRUM - Director Volk or 
Bchlondorf (The Lost Honour of Katerina 
Blum: Coup de Grace! adapts Gunter 
Grass' masterpiece to the screen. 
Though Lhc story deals with the rise of the 
Nazis in Germany It speaks more broadly 
of issues of Innocence and evil on a uni- 
versal level. Wlnnar of the Golden Palm 
award at the Cannes Film Festival this Is 
a well made film that deserves to be scon. 


LA RIVALS — Edgar has his life happily 
organized between his wife and hla mis- 
tress until his wife becomes her rival’s 
best friend. Featherweight film which ie 
given appropriate light treatment hy 
Sergio Gobbi. 


A VERY MORAL NIGHT — Hungarian 
director Kareiy Malck's tale of & young 
man who lives in a Lurn-of-century whore 
houne. His mother comes to visit which 
produces some touching and amusing 
moments. Interesting personality 
cameos and unuuusl cinematography 
make Ihia a worthwhile film. 


TIIE ROOKY HORROR PICTURE 
SHOW — An outrageous assemblage of 
the moat stereotyped scl-fl films, Marvel 
comics. Frankie Avalon movies and rook 
And roll of every vintage, this is also one 
of the weirdest, funniest and sexiest fll me 
to bless our shores In a long time. 
Transvestites from outer apace; virginal 
kids from Iowa;, and a parody on Just 
about evorythlngsaorad make this yvorth 
seeing more than once. 


YANKS — John achleelnger's splendid 
soap opera about American soldiers In 
England prior to the Invasion of Europe. 
Three love stories, lush countryside, 
charming pubs make for n pleasant little 
story. As long na you have the right ex- 
pectations you won't be disappointed. 


Some of (he films listed are restricted to 
ndull audiences. Please check with the 
clneinii. 


AT THE CINEMATHEQUES 


Jerusalem 

ETLATENDRESSE7... BORDEL! - A 
situation love, comedy with a aatyrlc 
perspective on the French bourgeois- The 
story of three aauplep each with their own 
specific relationship and altitude 
towards love. Saucy atmosphere and fine 
aotlng. iToday at 2 p.m.) 


LAft ZOZOS — A humorous and acute ex- 
amination of the values and mores of 
French society: today's generation lack- 
ing lhc Ideals and revolutionary spirit 
that typified youth In the 60s. i Wednes- 
day nt 7 p.m. i 


ROMA. OITA APEKTA — The film that 
brought world fame to director Roberto 
Rossellini. Originally conceived as a 
documentary, the film tells the story of 
an underground fighter pursued by the 
GormaVia and ultimately captured 
through tha betrayal of Ms mistress. A 
masterpiece of the noo-reallem trend. 
(Monday at 9.30 p.m.i 


CHIMES AT MIDNIGHT — An Immense 
and tnimoroun portrait of Falstaff as he 
appears in five of Shakespeare's piny a. 
Orson Wellca directs Jeanne Moreau, 
John Gullgiid and himself In an In- 
novative ivark that depicts the myth of 
"Jolly old England." (Wednesday at 9.30 
p.m.i 
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THERE has. been a long tradi- 
tion of musical performances 
over Shavuot, in particular at 
the French Church on the hill 
above Abu Ghosh. 

At the French Church 
festival, for instance, music- 
lovers from all over the country 
would listen to music, and then 
picnic between rehearsals and 
performances. Slgi Stader- 
mann and his volunteers used to 
have thoir concerts, vocal and 
instrumental, on successive 
Saturdays, and attracted more 
and more followers to these 
happenings. 

Unluckily, these Informal 
meetings became In- 
stitutionalized and over-ambl- 
tlous. They grew into full- 
length performances, mainly of 
Bach's Passions According to 
St. John and St. Matthew and 
moved to town, where passages 
in the text evoked protests from 
Jewish zealots. The previous at- 
mosphere was not revived when 
the performances were given at 
Eln Hnshofet. When Stadcr- 
mann left the country, the 
festival closed down. 

A PROMISING new musical 
festival may take Its place. The 
Sharon Days of Music — an 


New festival 


MUSIC & MUSICIANS / Yohanan Boehm 


Israeli-Swias-German enter- 
prise — between Tuesday, May 
20, and Saturday, May 24, will 
present ten events: open 
rehearsals, concerts, dance, 
folksongs and folkdances. 
Hannes Relmann, the founder 
and director of the Laudinella 
Cultural Centre in St. Moritz 
(Engadin, Switzerland), is an 
old friend of Israel. He has been 
here innumerable times, 
together with their choir and his 
instrumental ensemble, as the 
leader of many SwIsb pilgrim 
groups. He speaks Hebrew, and 
has been guest lecturer, in 1972, 
at the Tel Aviv University's 
Musicology Department, where 
he became an honorary pro- 
fessor in 1979. 

The programme features the 
Engadiner Kammerchor, 
soloists from Switzerland and 
Germany, and the Kibbutz 
Chamber Orchestra under Its 


conductor Noam Sheriff. 
Mendelssohn's Elijah and 
Haydn's Creation by Josef 
Haydn are the main features of 
the 8haron Days. Relmann and 
Sheriff will conduct a concert 
which will include works by 
Mozart, Pergolesl and Bach. A 
new choral ensemble the Can- 
tilena, founded and led by Shal 
Burstyn, will present medieval 
and renaissance Spanish music. 
The Collegium Vocale from 
Cologne will sing renaissance 
madrigals and music of this 
century. Rina Schenfeld will 
dance Threads. Swiss and 
Israeli folksongs, midnight 
serenades are also offered. The 
festival will be held at the 
Shefayim guest house. 

The Collegium Vocale will 
also present works by Orlandi 
di Lasso, Monteverdi, Gesualdo 
da Venosa, Hassler, Praetorlus, 
Schein, Villaert and contem- 


porary German composers on 
Wednesday, Shavuot at Yiid 
Lebanim, Kfar Sava, and on 
May 27 at The Jerusalem 
Theatre. 

AT A FRIEND’S recommenda- 
tion, I visited the Jerusalem 
Conservatoire of Music one 
afternoon last week to hear 
some German guests give n 
recital together with local 
musicians. To my surprise, the 
four very young members of the 
ensemble played like seasoned 
musicians. They have named 
themselves the Antonin 
Quartet, In homage to Dvorak, 
as the first piece they rehearsed 
together was by him. The two 
girls and two boys performed 
movements by Dvorak, Haydn 
and Honegger with assurance 
and musicallty. 

THE IDEA of a youth-to-youth 
meeting in music was conceiv- 
ed by Gerhard Arnoldl, a jour- 
nalist (with a musical past) 
from Hamburg. He met a 
Givataylm trio last year, in- 
vited them to Germany and now 
paid a return visit with his 
young friends. This group is a 
product of the Jug end musiziert 
(Youth makes Music) move- 


ment. which holds early com 
petitions and national meeting 
to encourage music maklS 
among the young. We have J 
ready had exchange visits il 
youth bands and symphony 
orchestras; this small group u 
! n . or S v Uble ' and deeper 

friendships may result. 

A NEW RECORD has b« 8n 
issued with special significance 
for Jerusalem: Muslca Sacra at 
the Red oo in or Church In 
Jerusalem, with Cilia 
Grossmeycr, soprano, and 
Elisabeth Roloff at the organ 
(Isradtsc SI 31187). The con. 
certs at the Lutheran Church In 
the Old City of Jerusalem have 
for long been a regular feature 
of the capital's muaioalllfe.lt 
Ib not only tourists who attend 
these concerts; many muelo 
lovers from outside the Old City 
attend these unusual 
programmes. The record in- 
cludes music by Constantin 
Huygens, Clerambault, and 
Sebastien De Brossard, which 
cannot be found on records of 
established companies. Other 
composers Include Bach, Bux- 
tehude, Dvorak, Mendelssohn 
and Reger. Sound is extraor- 
dinarily clear and bright. □ 
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JERUSALEM 


A PEER, 

A SANDWIC H. 

A QUIET PLACE 
LOR A 

BUSINESS LUNCH 
ONLY AT 

KATY’S 

( >|H II 1 1! I III IK It 1 (Mil I (I (Mil 
l >( m-ii lor ilirmci "pin i o II pin 
l\,u\A ll.ii ( Ipi-n I J ii* • 'pm 
,iinl upm (41 i losint; 
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Wp’rn the Great pm t 

* LBrgqst selection of 
liquor and cocktails in 
Israel 

* Tasty pub meals 


P 


OPEN DAILY 
FROM 4.30 pm 
5 Salamon St. 
Jerusalem 
(off Zion 
Square) 
Tel. (02) 246297 




f(' II I \ I 111 SI i'i ri in lis.ll 


rnotza inn 


uropun Atpio*ph«f 0 
Moroccan Specialties 
Open for Lunch ft //T ■ ' 

Dlnnir 7 Days a Weak J 
Jeruulem— MoUa m 

Junction (S minutes \\vl 
from Jerusalem) _ A ___ 
el. (02) 832106; Open 11 am—mtdnl 


In the very liomt of 
Jerusalem 

Grilled Foods and 
Daily Specials from 
Around the World 

23 Hillcl Street 

At the Tower Hotel 
let. (02) 222161 
Open for l. illicit <fc Dinner 
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h'“7 Alii tusp 
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CANTON LOO FUNG 
CHINESE RE8TAURANT 
open for lunch and dinner 
Wtf offer lake-out service tool 

18 Auahra Streat, Jerusalem 
Tal. (02) 284798 


I CHIN CHEN 


A Unique Fish Restaurant 234 Jaffa Rd: 

In Jerusalem Tjgjffl Entrance Next To 

«*>.«»*■ ^ 

Gaud Sorvl col Modest Prices! Fresh Fishl Kosher) 

Enjoy tha qlrcondltlonad Interior or the fabulous view from tha termed. 

Open from the afternoon unto past midnight. 


^TISH SHLOMOar / 

fa "■ KOSHER RESTAURANT 1 * 

Leiija variety of fish end mast; R oa id nabla prices j 

_ : House Speciality: Tunisian CousCous; Excellent service. ’ 
n 27 Salmon fit., Jerusalem (Nachlat Shltr'a) Tal. 233831 .City C enter. < 
'[ Parklno aval labia. Access rram either HlllsISt., 

. or Jaffa Road. . • 


Chinese Restaurant 
and 

Take-Away Food 

* All styles of Chinese I 
food 

_ 'Gentle Chinese atmov 

| phere whh gracious 
Bg fe service 

* Air conditioned 

L Open for Lunch 

I • end Dinner . 

1 GolombSt. (Pa* Station) 
Ramat Danya, Jomtriem 

Tel. (02) 421600 v. 


D&D 




,boc? 


Exclusive novate club Incatud 
on the grounds of tho Oiploni.it 
Hotel in Tiilpiot -•• open nightly 
8.30 pm - 2 am. Tel: 02-710381 

e.'UMH r-j-l I II I All l OH A UhC I iME 
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! Toj!y jbopu.lar food on the tA/aV'tb the. old city 
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KOSHER 

I lmit*ariaii & Jewish 
home-stylo food 

Open Sun.-Thnrs., 
12 noon -9.30 pm 
Goscd Pri. & Sat 

2 1 King Goorga Si. 
rd. (02) 226757 


WWM 


CHINESE 
FOOD AT 
POPULAR 
PRICES. 

OPEN FOR 
LUNCH & 

tei. 02-422746 

1 zangwHI *t., klryat hayowl W 
gas station, 200 m. from hollaiww-ij 


a A) Masoudl St.. e«t 
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MEDIA WEEK/Daphne Raz 


SHAVUOT programmes take 
the place of the regular mid- 
week schedule. Tuesday's 
children's hour features a 
special Carousel programme 
for Shavuot (10.00). The even- 
ing programmes open with 
Harvest Songs (20.00) sung by 
Nehama Handel and a kibbutz 
choir. A short news broadcast 
( 20 . 10 ) 1b followed by Koraktn 
and Dobrovln, two Russian 
families who converted to 
Judaism and settled in Galilee 
at the end of the 19th century. 
Five generations of offspring 
tell their story. 

At 21.00 we will see an enter- 
tainment show hosted by the 
Shalom 79 folk dancers and 
filmed by Belgian television for 
the annual radio and television 
festival held in Antwerp. 

BESIDES the usual crop of 
harvest themes and Shavuot 
programmes, TV House 


answers our plea this week for 
something other than the 
French films we have been sub- 
jected to these past months. We 
will be treated to two fine films 
on Shavuot. Tuesday evening's 
feature (22.10) Brief Encounter 
is Alan Bridges updated cinema 
version of Noel Coward's play 
Still Life. Many readers will 
probably recall the first cinema 
version of Brief Encounter 
made by David Lean In 1645 
with Celia Johnson and Trevor 
Howard in the lead roles. In 
Alan Bridges's version, Sophia 
Loren and Richard Burton por-. 
tray a couple who meet by 
chance at a railway station and 
fall in love despite their 
domestic ties and against their 
better judgement. 

THE FOLLOWING evening 
(Wednesday, 21.00), Dustin 
Hoffman gives a memorable 
performance In Arthur Penn's 





Loren ready for a brief enoounter with Burton. (TV: Tuesday B2.B0) 


1970 film Little Big Man. An ex- 
tensive make-up job ages Hoff- 
man to a ripe, 121 years as Jack 
Crabb, the hero of Thomas 
Berger's novel, who reminisces 
about his times as a young 
pioneer, adopted Indian, ac- 
quaintance of Wild Bill Hickok 
and survivor of Custer's last 
stand. Also starring are Faye 


Dunaway, Martin. Balaam, 
Richard Mulligan and real life 
Indian chief Dan George, who 
received an Oscar for his per- 
formance. 

FAYE DUNAWAY stars 
together with Frank Langella 
also in Rene Clement's film La 
mai-son sous lea arbres (Satur- 


day, 22.05). The film, which in 
English is titled The Deadly 
Trap, won first prize at the 1971 
Brussels film festival. Faye 
Dunaway plays the wife of a 
brilliant mathematician who 
leaves the U.S. for France, 
where he Intends to write a 
bestselling novel. Instead, the 
couple becomes entangled with 
mysterious and menacing 
forces. 

TV’S WEEKLY concert spot 
(Thursday 23.20) hosts Jean- 
Pierre Rampal and members of 
the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Isaac 
Stern In Mozart's Flute Concer- 
to K.314. 

REPEAT BROADCASTS of two 
noteworthy documentaries are 
scheduled this week. Signed on 
for Life (Monday 21.30) Is a 
well-executed Israeli 

docu-drama about an ex- 
convict whose rehabilitation 
proves to be a failure. The Reef 
at Ras Muhammed will be 
screened in colour on 
Thursday's children's hour 
(17.30). InJthis beautiful nature 
film, fCrov and Anna Menuhin 
follow the submarine life on the 
reef day and night. □ 
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PoolsidEfpleasure and sweeping 
vistas on the hills of Judea. 

Open 4 pm - 1 1 pm 

1980 pool and tennis club 
membership drive. 


Phone:- 02-71 5711/2 or 71 6041 

Kibbutz Ramat Rachel 
Ramat BbcVibI Pool. 



■ sjfaatan -jffi.flendi 

&09tXUV*nt 
•fc at| noipher« 

* kmb Mmb 

h-ki 3 ^ B,hid St -> Herod's Gate, 
.-beWndpoit ortta,, Esit Jerusalem 

■ •.ELS** 283699. 204826 
Uittd by Ministry of Tourism 


_■ . ASCAIA video . 
r " a dut «n Jerusalem;)! as 

.•Color Video Tape 
Beer from the Barrel ‘FHfhlflf 
> Special Atmosphere ' 

.f fi(m, St. . . . . .. for, ffeth. Yqel , 

. See you there! 


.CliINLSi: RI SiAUU AN I 


* Szechwan-style food 

* Polite service In a 
pleasant atmosphere 

* Take-away food U 
Chinese Tea On The ' ' 

House 

36 Ben Yehuda St. 
(Noxt to Hamashbir 
Lazarchan) 

Tel. for reservations:' 
(02) 2463B3 


ART GALLERIES 





v 

^Gallery of Fine Art 


An exceptionally wide 
variety of creative art works 
. . .stop In and browse 


10 King George St., Jerusalem 
Tel. 02- 222888 


nip Arta 

'-NLx Gallery 

L.iiiji* Si -Ire l inn i)i Lies l nl 
Ini.iid' , i r • i ( Inl'-i riciUun.ii 
P.iini'-rs .in-: I Sriilploi:; 

' Su;. 1 inn s , 1 0 ,i" I p' 
f. pin / pm 

f 1 1 i.ii I l ,i"> \ pi" 

4 A:- iv .1 Si.. .In uvih-'ii 
I .-I s()7i >2/329 



22 King David St., (near King 


• Toll (02) 233235 
Sun.— Thuri. 8 am to 10 pm 
Frl. 8 am— 3 pm. Sit. 8 pm— ll pm 

Old Jaffa, 15 Klkar Kedumlm 
Tel: (03) 826796 
Open 10 em— 1 pm, 6 pm— 12 am 
Gold, silver end diamonds 
Exporter, manufacturer, retalier 



STEAM YOUR TROUBLES AWAY 

TURKtetH jm, 

* Sunbathing 

* Turkish Both 

* Swimming Pools 

* Cosmetic Trcujment ^^rmllMlI 

* Ho Irdrcoing Salon fill III III 

* Reducing Salon miuuiui 

* Rest Room u A ’ W 

* Snack Bar Mr 

THE BATHS ARE OPEN: 9 
Men: Sup., Tue»‘, Thun. 1 1 em— 11 pin 
Frl. 10em- 3 pm 
Women: Mon. & Wed. 1 1 am — 1 1 pm 

36 Yahmkat St., Jerusalem 
Bum: 2. 4, 9, 1 1 . IS. 26, 27 n 

Tel. (02) 287842, 281160, 28B8B1X 



mi ESM 
& (KVESIMEKTS 

For your homeln lerael 
, Tel. (02) 880761 

23 Ramban St., Jerusalem 


i Shifter iDoron 

Objects of. I n Jewelry 
Atnit/tic Hint Mortem 

}//'■ Ol’t-n -J LIU • • I. I'H> |.i. in .v>\ 
K ./ 4.0(1 (I •». - y.LJO li.in ' V.ij 

• ‘ ‘J Slilom/inri M.int^lK.i fil '* 
T<il. .<? Jenis.ilcm 





yiESmrrrr 



nfusin 

Tha complata /alon 

• Natural Hairdressing 

• Organic HairTreatments 

• Beauty Therapy - 
Cosmetician 

call 232138 for an appointment 
at 38, ben-yehudo st. 

liliov* king |wivt>*l 


HI hahn toys 



I 5 For 40 years 

V i ( TO?/w AA Jerusalem ’s 
VVJi M souvenirs . 

WtMm J— 

4 fiortih Si. fbfklnd main Po si Office} 
Tel. I2.I6J2 


"‘TV 


ancient roman 
gloss jewellery 

choicest israeli 
arts & crafts 
imidoald dly wells 
Jewish quarter 
betel mahoao square, up 
open 9 am-7 pm. Tel. 



Rutlt 


JEWELRY 
& GIFTS 


t-irip wlocikin uf fold and ulvei wureflliitind 
rcUplimi liumv We ipccfjlirc in |uld tind silver 
Ha mt ncikliu'i jnd i trig! 

‘I UR VALUF.JL RI LIAHI I SI PVKM 
6 King Qrargi St N JoranlMn. Tel. 32 20 30 
Proprietor!: Steve ft lirielSIlmen 
Lleied by Min lei ry of Touthm 
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CHESS 
Eliahu Shahaf 


Problem No. 2986 
C. GOUMONDI, France 
1th prize, Schach Echo, 1978 


'-2:4’ 
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White mates In five (7*7) 
SOLUTIONS. Problem No. 
2963 CHoch). l.Rd3 Kcl 2.Rd4 
Kb3 S.Rbl Ka2 1.R&4 Kb8 
S.Rbl! Bbl 6.Naft! QaO 7.BdS 
Ka4 8.Bc6 KbS O.BdO, and draw 
either by perpetual check or 
stalemate. 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 
Lev Polugaevski will face 
Victor Korchnoi In the semi- 
finals of the world cham- 
pionship candidates' matches 


following his victory over 
former world champion 
Mikhail Tal. In the match, 
which took place in Alma-Ata, 
Polugaevski won three games 
and drew five, qualifying a BV6- 
2% score. Stiffer opposition was 
expected from Tal, but the 
former world champion was ap- 
parently not at hla best. 

From the Korchnol-Petroslan 
match here is the third game. 

English Opening 
V. KORCHNOI T. PETROSIAN 

l.c4 Cfi 2.Nf3 d6 8.e8 Nffl 4.NC3 
c8 0.b3 Nbd7 6.Bb2 Be7 7.d4 0-0 
8.Bd3 b6 9.0-0 Bb7 10.Qe2 Qc7 
11 .Rad RftdB 12. cd ed 18. aS Qb8 
14.Rfdl Bd6 lB.b4 RfeS lfl.Qc2 
Re7 i7.Ne2 a6 l8.Ng3 gfl lS.Rel 
RdeS 20.Re2 Ne4 21.Be4 de 
22.Nd2 Bg3 23. hg Nf0 24.d5 NdO 
26.NC4 Re6 26.Rd2 f8 27.Rcdl 
Kg7 28.Bd4 Bc8 20.Qb2 hO 80.a4 
b5 Sl.NaS ba 32.Bc5 Bd7 33.Nc4 
Kh0 34.R&1 g5 35.R&4 Kg8 
8fl.Qc2 Bc8 37.Na8 QcT 88.Nb8 fO 
39.Bd4 R0e7 40.Bal Qd0. 

At this point, Korchnoi should 
have made his sealed move. 
After the game it was disclosed 
that Petrosian offered a draw 
as early as the 26th move by 
directly addressing his adver- 
sary (this was the only instance 
that such an approach was 


made). Korchnoi protested to 
the arbiter, Harry Golombek, 
Baying that Petrosian had no 
right to do so, but the protest 
was rejected. Golombek also 
rejected a second protest by 
Korchnoi, who complained that 
Petrosian remained seated at 
the board while Korchnoi was 
considering his sealed move. 
All the arbiter was willing to do 
was ensure less noise and mov- 
ing around while the sealed 
move was being made. 

41.Na5 Re0 42.Qb2 QfB 43.Nc6 
Nbfl 44.Nd8 Na4 4fi.Ne0 Re6 
46. Rd8 Nb2 47.Rf8 NdS 48.Rc8 
Rb6 49.Bc3 aft SO.RgB Kh6 
Si.Rh8. With only four minutes 
left for the remaining five 
moves, Korchnoi proposed a 
draw, and this was accepted. 

REYKJAVIK 1980 

Catalan Opening 
G. SOSONKO H. OLAFSSON 
• l.d4 efl 2.g8 cB 3.Nf3 cd 4.Nd4 
dB 5.Bg2 Nf0 0.C4 68 7.Nb3 d4 
8.e3 a5 fl.ed a4 io.NoB ed ll.Qe2 
Qe7 l2.Ne4 Ne4 13.Be4 Ra6 
14.BdQ Befl lB.NaS BdS 10.cd 
RaB l7.Bf4 Qe2 16.Ke2 Ba8 19.ba 
Na0 20.Kd3 RdS 2l.Rhel Kd7 
22.ReB Kcfl 23.Rcl NcB 24.Kc4 
bo? 2fi.Kb4 Refl 2B.BeB KdB 
27.Rc0 Ke4 28.Bg7. Black 
resigns. 


WORLD CORRESPONDENCE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Here is a fine game by the 
new world champion Jorn Sloth 
with some of his notes. 


King's Indian Defence 
J. SLOTH E. ARNLIND 


1.C4 Nffl 2.Nf3 gfl 3.gS Bg7 
4.Bg2 0-0 B.d4 d6 6.Nc3 cd 7.0-0 
Nbd7 8.Qc2. (Usually 8.e4 is 
played. The text move was pop- 
ular 20 years ago but was dis- 
carded by theory). 8. — efl 
O.Rdl Re8 10.e4 Qe7 (Arnllnd 
follows Boleslavsky. Just 
against that I have found An im- 
provement for White). 11. bS ed 
12.Nd4 NcB 13.f3 aS l4.Be3I (The 
novelty. If 14. — dB, then lB.cd 
cd 16,BgS de 17.Nd6! winning a 
piece. 18. — cd is followed by 
the surprising 16. NcB! and 
White has a big advantage). 14. 
— Nafl?! lB.Rel dB? 16.ed cd 
17.Bf2! Be6 18.NeO fe 19.Bh3 Qf7 
20. Nbfl Bf8 21. cd ed 22.a3. 
(White is clearly better. The 
black knights are missing 
points of support). 22. — Nd7 

23. Nd4 NdcS (23. — Rc87 

24. QC8! and Be6) 24.Qc3 Nc7 
2B.Re8 Re8 26.Rdl! b6 27.b4! ab 
28.ab NBafl 29.Rbl! Q16 SO.Bfl 
Bg7 Sl.QbS Qd0 32.Rcl Qd7 
SS.QaS! Ra8 84.Ba8! (with the 
point 84. — Ra0 35.Rc7! or 34. — 


Nnfl 38. bfl Bd4 30.Bd4 0h« 

37.Qc7).S4.-Qd835.QdS!?Nae 

HO.Ncfl Qdfl 37.NeT! Kh8? (A 
more stubborn defence was K*a 
or Kf7. Now Black exposes 
himself to an unpleasant but 
prise). 38.QU6! Rf8 (38. - n.a 
39.Rc8 Bf8 40.Bd4 with mate) 
aO.Ncfl RfS 4O.Qb0 hs 41.QdB oij 
42.NU8 Rb3 43.Ne8! Db2 44.Rbl 
Black resigns, 

THE DRAW ESCAPE 
White -Kh2l Qf7; Rf3;Nh5; 
Pn2, b3, c3, e4, f2, g2, hS. (li) 
Black - Kh6; Qcl; Rdl; Ne7: 
PbO, c7, c5, fo, go. (9). Black to 
piny. 

1. — Rhl 2.Kg3 Rh31 ! forcing 
a draw in view of 3.Kg4 Rh* 
4.Kg3 Rh3, etc., or 3.Kh8 Qhl 
and 4. — Qh4x. After 3.gh there 
1 r of course the immediate 8. - 
Qglx. (Johner — Stalda, Italy 

— Switzerland match, 1988). 
ENDGAME TECHNIQUE 
White - ICg3; Rg4; Pd4, g2, 

h3. (B). Black — KfB; Rdl; PdB, 
e0, gB. (5). Black to play. 

1. — Rcl! 2.K/3 Rc4 S.KeS eBI 
i4.de Rg4 B.hg KeB) 4.Kd8 Rail 
(4. — e4? B.Re4, and White 
wins) B.KeS e4! O.RgS Ra2t 
7.Rgl (7,h4 g4 8.h5 Ra8 fl.Kft 
Rg3 10.Kg3 e3! ) 7. — Ra8 8.KH 
RdS. White resigns. (Arbakov 

— Gurevich. USSR, 1978). □ 
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Mandy's Candy Store 


LITTLE 

OLI) 

TEL-AVIV 


American A continental food 

300 Hayarkon Street, Tel Aviv ] 
Tel. 450109 


The 

Chineze 

Restaurant 


31 7 Hayarkon Street, Tel Aviv 
Tel. 443400, 458785 




tttl) 

place 


JEWISH 
HOME FOOD 
STRICTLY KOSHER 


Namli Squid, 
(Atlrlin) Hoar Marini 


Hotal 

T«l Aviv. 


RatanaUgmi 
Tal: (03) 287933 


Closed Friday's AMU 
. 0V flninj. 


nil Saturday i 


Prlwali Pallia* 
euslnass LunctraoM 
wo loom ad. Plan* 
consult our manaoar. 


If you’re a gourmet, you shouldn’t miss tire 


Beit Asia 


SZE-EHUMN 


Open for lunch - 
and dinner 


■ninnn ~ experience | 

iM T £^£. EX £ L y siVE Restaurants 
glass enclosed mezzanine 
op HIE MOSTIMPRESSIVQ BUILDING 

. (Near the Tol Aviv Museum) 

KOSHER 

Vegetarian restaurant and coffee bar 


This symbol servos the host, 
most authentic Chinese fowL 


, 5/1 t/IWAAr, 


• All aiyloa a I 
Chinese toad 

• Qamlo Chlnon 
atnioiplinro 

• Poll ut Sorvluo 
» Take away 


Open 9 am- 9 pm 
Snack bar - Grill restaurant 


noon- 3. 30 pm 


xafMi 

K 1 /- a t . . mu ^ . 


Inessmens’ lunch 
noon-3 JO pm 

'a w-i „ BEIT AS IA 
<4 Welzmann Street ■ Tol. (03) 71 niiAh 


. . restaurant 

Your personal heats Lily . & OH-'. • 

. Original French food which if mude hri ||ic spot' 

1 >d your order, in un intimate a nnosphrn;. 

OMiEdolly tar lunch A ainni 


(closed Pv'l day waning) JFuny air- 
Conditioned. Background mujrc. 


ii aa I Bn Qwir'ol St, Til. (03) 242854, 


‘ ■ , 


_ Fried Chic 

its linger liddn'j^w 

1 4 Kln^Shaul-Blvd., Tel Avly 
•/ - .and-' 7 .. " 

Bed Gurion, 200 m north' of RamatHasharon 

Herzfla :• Kosher 




1 1 3 JUttenelson St. 
Klkar Noali 
G1VATAYIM 
Tel. (03) 724107,772071 
Open: ... 

12.30-3,30; 7 — Midnight 

7 days a week 


* « Jt SkSSr'a!? 1 "' 1 »f tS'imT 

' “"TjfiL CJ 4..* . . "Open >11 week 


Roiervatlom: TaL (03) 232310 ' ■ Hivarkon Street 

in THE PPftT OF THE TEL AmZ'Z*™ 



rBanana 


Nature! Food R-aggJjl 

Cooked 

Reasonable P rl «* 
334 Dliangoff 

Tal. W3J467491 

Open MWdaytoMMfikJ! 

except FrlOT 


. f ‘ ,h ” 7 '" lT ~ ^ A ^ 

\ m the atmosphere of a Mediterranean Fiaherman’* Thn 
you araocrered inch Special ties ' 




The 1st restaurant In 
Israai to offer delivery 
service to your home, 
hotel pr office. 



li- 


fe' 


i 
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SHAVUOT was on our minds 
last week, when we went out to 
look for that rapidly disappear- 
ing species, a milchig (dairy) 
restaurant. 

Gone are the old Tnuva 
eating-places, with their 
motherly waitresses dishing out 
leben and sour cream. Even the 
so-called vegetarian eating 
places, with their inevitable 
platters of gefilte fish, are 
gradually closing up. What may 
take their place is a new 
generation of establishments, 
many of them run by young peo- 
ple who view their enterprises 
as midway between business 
and club. 

Thus we found ourselves in 
Rendez Vous, an eating place, 
curio shop and “drugstore” (in 
the European sense) , all rolled 
Into one, on the second floor of 
a building on King George 
8treet In Jerusalem. 


Dairy delights 


MATTERS OF TASTE / Halm Shapiro 


EASING ourselves into the 
cane-backed chairs, we perused 
the menu which oonslats mainly 
of crOpes, salads, waffles and 
Ice cream creations. Though 
the management is very clearly 
French, the friendly waiter was 
equally fluent In Hebrew and 
English. Nor was he put out 
when we wanted more time to 
peruse the menu. 


I decided to begin my meal 
with a cheese and mushroom 
"toast," a dish that in the U.8. 
would have been labelled a 
grilled cheese sandwich. As I 
expected, the mushrooms were 
tinned, but the cheese was 
pleasantly aromatic. Alongside 
the sandwioh was a small dab of 
tomato-and-garllc sauce. Un- 
fortunately, there was so little 
of the sauce I could barely taste 
It; it might have transformed a 
fairly mundane item into 
something very special. 

A similar dab of sauce 
decorated my companion's 
Camembert erfipe. Here the 
sauce was totally superfluous 
as the cheese, ripely aromatic 
and runny , made a perfect com- 
panion to the erfipe, and needed 
no embellishment. 

I continued with a salads 
nicoiso. I'm aware that there is 
controversy over the in- 
gredients of this dish, but still 
missed such items as anchovies 
and green beans. The ample 


salad did Include lettuce, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, tuna, 
hard boiled egg, potatoes and 
ollvesr as well as a creamy 
mayonnaise-based Bauce. I en- 
joyed every bite, but would 
have been happier had It had 
another name. 


MT COMPANION contented 
herself with a lettuce-and- 
cucumber salad. This too was 
served with a mayonnaise-type 
dressing, but I'm happy to 
report the seasoning was not 
the same as that served over 
the salade nicolse. 

To accompany my meal, I 
ordered a Coca-Cola. The drink 
was served with the rim of the 
glass encrusted in sugar, In the 
manner of a daguiW, whiskey 
sour or brandy Alexander, with 
a slice of lemon hanging over 
the edge. Even more amazing 
was the fact that when we asked 
for water, we were served two 
goblets, each similarly adorn- 
ed. My companion’s hot wine 


had no such adornment, but 
was very nicely spiced. 

Though we had eaten amply, 
we felt we could not leave with- 
out a few of the sweet dishes 
which make up a large part 
of the menu. I tried a creation 
labelled “Crfipe Surprise" in 
which the erfipe swam in a sea 
of chocolate ice cream and 
home-made chocolate sauce, 
weighed down with a piece of 
chocolate cake and hemmed In 
by a border of whipped cream. 

My companion had a creation 
entitled “Choco-choco,” a soup 
bowl filled with the same In- 
gredients as my dessert, minus 
the cr&pe. In the French 
manner, the cream had been 
kept until It developed a more 
distinctive taste than that of the 
very fresh sweet cream sold 
locally. 

The repast, whloh was cer- 
tainly more than two people 
would usually order as a light 
meal, cost IL805. 


THE SHAVUOT association 
with cheese brought me to the 
Tnuva home guidance centre. 
On a non-profit basis, the coun- 
try’s largest dairy producer has 
established operations in Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem, In an 
attempt to advise housewives of 
new uses for cheese, and to 


promote the product's sale. 

Glancing over Tnuva’s book- 
let on milk and cheese dishes, 
I thought it might be nice to 
describe a Bavarian cream, a 
dish most often served in 
restaurants, but which isn’t too 
complicated to be made at 
home. 

To make the cream, dissolve 
a tablespoon of gelatin In two 
tablespoons of cold water and 
set aside. Separate four eggs 
and beat the yolks with half a 
cup of sugar. Heat a cup of milk 
to the boiling point and gradual- 
ly add it to die egg yolks, beating 
constantly. Add a teaspoon of 
vanilla extract and heat the en- 
tire mixture in a double boiler, 
stirring constantly, until it 
thickens. Remove from the heat 
and add the gelatin mixture. 
Stir until the gelatin Is com- 
pletely dissolved. 

Strain the egg-yolk mixture 
and set it aside to cool. 
Meanwhile, whip, in two 
separate bowls, a container of 
whipping cream and the egg 
whites, adding a tablespoonful 
of powdered sugar to each as It 
Is being whipped. When the egg- 
yolk mixture is cool, gently mix 
all three together and put in the 
fridge for a few hours. Before 
serving, sprinkle with ground 
pecans. □ 
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TEL AVIV 


BY NIGHT 


TEL AVIV RESTAURANTS 


■every evening^ 
at laromme 
tel aviv hotel 




c L'os a njoelle 


SHOPPING 


^OUMOIAS 


restaurant francais 

Enjoy the specialties of (ho house: 

• Torrine Mnison • Fondue Bourginion 
• Blunquotte do Veau ,1 I'Ancienne 
• Marquis an Cltocoku 
As well ns wine, hy the gfnss, 

.1 nil business hutches 
5 Dniyariov Street 

Passage Beil Clul Near Dizemioff Circle 
t-nt ranee from 1 Glickson Street 
Tel. (03) 299700 


Herzl 

Welzmann 

Bank of Israel 

Bank of leroel Proof 

Victory 

Jerusalem 

Shelom 

Freedom 

26th Anniversary ■ 
Ben Gurlon 
Bonds 

30th Anniversary 

Shalom I960 
Reported by Israel 
Gallery, 4 Maze St, 


IL 28,000 
IL 48,000 
IL 26,000 
I LI 65,000 
IL 43,000 
IL 24,000 
IL 21,000 
IL 21,000 
IL 36,000 
IL 22,000 
IL 16,000 
IL 13,000 
IL 20,000 
Models & Coin 
corner of 79 


AHenby Rd., Tef Aviv. Tel. 291203. 


t&WcwwW mrmm 




i°^Mi a s rk0nl 

JCome an j / ; . **** On/ W 

/Phn. r‘ZZ hto ^ 

f For fu„. tfaf lsp &r ( ® 00tlri. 

'° 3 -29558a‘ 

Bata 



PROFESSIONAL CHINESE STAFF. BUSINESS LUNCHES 

2 Zemenhoff St. T.A. Tel. 29B181 , Daily lunoh & Dinner. Take-away tool 


CHINESE RESTAURANT 


Canton House ft & ^ 


■ u OPEN DAILY FOR LUNCH AND DINNER 
I * Reservations: Tel. (03) 754509 

COMMERCIAL CENTER SAVY0N 




Performed entirety in English 
King Solomon Hall, Tel Aviv Hilton 
MTI 


ins Solomon nan, lei aviv m 
Sundays and Thursdays, 9 pr 
Tickets available at Hotols 


On day or performance at Hilton 
until 8.30 pni, at other Hotels until 
7 pm, at box-offico from 8.30 pm. 
Tickets cpn also be reserved by 
telephoning (03) 284671, 285761 
daity between 9 am-3 pm, 

' except Saturday; 

Friday 9 am-1 pin. 


ART GALLERIES 


SARA KI5HON 


CI.ALL.rtiY 

Original fir.iiuwa.'- hy 
Israeli an, us 

Open d;*ily 10 ;im 1 pin, 5 -.8 pm 
31 l-rng St : 1YI. (03) 7 2 5 Of,’) 




AYBES & KLAINMAN 


Jeweller 

and 

Setter 




LTD 


Designers and manufacturers 
of handmade, modern style .. 
Jewellery. Diamond soilings too. 


Large selection of quality 
watches, Including excelien 
quartz watches. Diamonds 


sold at factory prices. 

71 AUenby Rd.Tel Aviv 
Tel. (03) 298213/293543 


Listed b^Uie Ministry of 


lurism 
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TEL AVIV 

SERVICES 1 


MtCIDDO 


BUILDERS OF QUALITY 



VISIT THE 
WEIZMANN 

INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
& THE WEIZMANN HOUSE, 
REHOVOT 

Visitor! to the Walzmann I nit i tula 
410 invitod to an t»lubilion in the Wtx 
Library. on <hg life ol Israel's Hrit 
President, Dr. Chaim Weumann. as wull 
at an audiovisual show In theWi* Audi- 
lonum on the 1111111019*1 research ncii- 
Viiia*. The latier is screened daily 01 
1 1 am and 3.16 pm except on Friday, 
whon it is shown at 1 1 um only. Special 
screenings may ba arranged. 

Visits to lha Ullmann Art Gallery 
con be arranged by prior appointment 
only, Tel. (0&4183G97. 

Touri ot the Waizmann House 
are held deify every half hour from 
9 am to 3 pm and between 9 am and 
noon on Fridays. There is a nominal 
Fee lor admission to the Waizmann 
House. 

For Group tours of l ha Welzmann 
House pleats book in advance by calling 
Tel. |0M) 83230 end 83328. 

NO VISITS ON SABBATH AND 
HOLIDAYS OB MAY 20, 21 


National REAL 
ESTATE; 

BROKERAGE & INVESTMENTS 

Purchase 

Sale . in Raniat Hasharon 

Apartments Herzlia 

yUtaf Ra'anana 

Laqd 



feh 

mt eon m nornsi oHi*»NifiAii( ) « 

(>(r| ill iMu(i;i<aiii:s iS.*ujneiiO*i 


WE ARE 
A PERSON 
TO 

PERSON 

SERVICE 

Sometime or another you havo thought 
about (anting In IBRAEL. 

You have wondered If your future might 
not bo hero, with your own people. 
TOUR VA’ALEH exists spoclelly for 
your To help you Investigate settlement 
pos* lb II him. To help you decide. 
Whether your question is to do with 
Housing, Immigration, Investment, 

Busl nets. Employment, Education or 
anything else about ISRAEL, oome In 
and Inquire et TOUR VA'ALEK. 

We, a group of experts on ell aspects of 
Immigration, are not m faoofeu, anony- 
mous organize! Ion! We work on the 
spot, with friendliness end dlioretlon. 

It Is always a pleasure for ub to moat 
paeplo Interested In ISRAEL. Come 
end fay hello. Wo (peek your language. 
Atm Gffless: 

TELAVIVi 12 Kaplan 8traet 
Tel. 03-26631 1 

HAIFA: 124 Hanessl Boulevard 
ToJ. 04 83363 T 
JERUSALEM: 6 Ben Yehuda St. 

Tel. 02-630261 


KAINER 

real estate 

Rats (for sole, key money A rental) 
SHOPS • INVESTMENTS • PLOTS 
OFFICES • HOUSES • VILLAS 
& 6S Ben Yehuda St. - A 

0 ■ TeU03) 223759 ® 

10 ato -12 noon, 4 -6 pm 
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G;I,G, WVfSTMf 
"ISRAEL" LTD; 

Guilders of qbalhy 
In the coastal area 
TransRortailontoa 
lha- building sites, . 

? Sara Malkin St, Hfc 
Tel. (052)70760 


LIKE BAD pennies, genre films 
keep turning up. When they are 
good, they are very, very good. 
When they are bad, well, you 
certainly know the rest. This 
week's score Is one for the good 
and two for the horrid. 

In Tom Horn, Steve McQueen 
slips into the Western milieu 
with the ease of John Wayne or 
Gary Cooper. He portrays a 
fresh sort of character and 
shows a new screen intensity. 
But none of the old ingredients 
that made McQueen a power 
package are lacking. Violent 
action, spectacular settings, an 
off-beat romance with an off- 
beat lady and several sudden, 
shocking twiBts In the plot are 
all there. 

An epic adventure, Tom Horn 
is based on the true story of one 
of the last and surely one of the 
strangest legends of the Old 
West. A gun-totlng wizard, 
Horn was an Indian hunter who 
won his greatest fame as the 
man who captured Geronlmo. 
The film picks him up In 1901, 
16 years after this episode, 
and covers the last three years 
of his life. 

The plot is basic. Horn drifted 
Into Wyoming where wealthy 
cattle ranohers knew of his 
roputation and needed him. 
Horn was signed on to track 
down cattle rustlers, 
presumably In any fashion of 
hlB choosing. 

The first rustlers he captured 
were treated leniently by the 
court. When they were back to 
stealing more cows, Horn 
changed tactlcB. He would 
cruise the range, spot cattle 
thieves in the act and salt them 
away with his shotgun. Then he 
would tow their bodies into town 
and display them with a sign 
reading: “These are Cow 
Thieves.*' 

Before too long the rustlers 
were gone, but people began to 
turn against Horn. They 
thought of him as a deadly relic 
of the past and they wanted the 
age of the gun to end. And so, a 
week before hla 43rd birthday, 
Horn was charged with murder. 

It Is hot so much the story 
that makes this movie shine. It 
is a combination of McQueen's 
masterful, low-key playing and 
some great character actors. 
MoQueen is simultaneously the 
scruffy cowboy and the lonely 
wanderer, shy with the 
schoolmarm but aggressively 
dangerous to his adversaries. 
Just SB Horn web a simple man, 
McQueen is a deceptively sim- 
ple actor who has learned to aot 
this type of character so well 
that theatrical trickery ta vir- 
tually unnecessary. 

The supporting cast, In- 
cluding Linda Evans, Richard 
Farnsworth, Slim Pickens and 
Billy Green Bush, carry convic- 
tion as real human beings 
rather than as performers. 

The ultimate mood of the film 
comes from John Alonzo's 
dazzling cinematography which . 
paints low-keyed scenes. Some 
of these are filled with colourful 
splashes * that recall Ansel 
Adams! panoramic still 
photography and the con- 
tributions to the-Western made 
by Winston Hoijh (Sho Wore A 
:Yel}6v) ftibb&*) . arid Loyal 
:• Grigg- shdneh j*. ;• . ; , 

The - film is good, the scenery 
magnificent 'and MoQtieen at 
his best; Though Torn. Born may 


Genre gap 
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Steve McQueen and Richard Farnsworth tote pirns in 'Tom Horn , ' 

FILM REVIEWS / David George 


“us-dwhl. Tnougn rom Horn may * tr 
never make it to the rahka: of a 
classic Westerns,- it i 1 b' a a 
genuinely fine piece of film a 

— ■■ ■' J ' • ■ t - - * 
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making which does justice to 
any fllmgoer's time. 

DIRECTOR J. Lee Thomson 
starts his Journey Into the genre 
of film noire with all the right 
Ingredients. Cabo Blanco is 
modelled after those films of 
the late '40s and early *50s that 
set a mood by using 
cinematographic tension to 
represent the struggles of socie- 
ty In the world of gangsters. 

The hero was invariably a 
somewhat shady character 
whose saving grace was his 
heart of gold; the villain had 
great power but no saving 
graces whatever. 

On the side of the hero were 
two women, one fallen from 
grace — cither a whore or an 
alcoholic— -and the other nearly 
saintlike In her presence. The 
Inevitable struggle between 
hero and villain was deter- 
mined by a third man — 
generally a corrupt or In- 
different policeman who camo 
over to the side of good at the 
oruclal moment. 

While the models for film 
noire might have boon Tho Big 
Sleep , They Ltva By Night, and 
The Enforcer, tho archetype for 
the genre Is Casablanca. Gabo 
Blanco (notice the similarity In 
name) had the potential, 
because of its script and cast, to 
be a true homage to the genre 
and the many oharms of 
Humphrey Bogart. 

Unfortunately, though the 
film has a former Nazi (Jason 
Robards) , a reformed crook 
with lots of Bogart's 
mannerisms (Charles Bron- 
son), a perfeet woman who 
looks amazingly like Ingrid 
Bergman (Dominique Sanda), 
and Nat King Cole singing "The 
Very Thought Of You" (in lieu 
of Efoagy Carmichael tinkling 
at the ivories) , the film turns 
put to be a hollow rip-off no 
ipore believable than Sylvester 
Stallone would he in portraying 
Hamlet IQy.eni the sunken 

treasure of .22. millioit big ones 

off the o past- of Peru and the ln^ 
trodudtton of ■ England's Mid 
spem . . superfluous: when con- 
sidering the-. shadowness of the 
acting and Photography. And 


•i . - 
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the bad cop finally turned good 
In this film Is not noarly so char- 
ming as was Claude Rains In 
the original. 

This one they just shouldn’t 
have played again. 

JUMPING into another genre, 
director Steven H. Stern glveB 
us Running. It is another In a 
collection of sports films In 
which It is not so much a ques- 
tion of winning or losing, but 
whether the audienco can bear 
through the melodrama. 

When Joanne Woodward (8s« 
How She Rum) wont jogging on 
the streets of Boston she did it 
to lose weight and to gain a 
sense of personal accomplish- 
ment. When Jill Clayburgh (tf»* 
fiiarrfotf Woman) and Dustin 
Hoffman {Marathon Afan) went 
trotting around New York it 
wns to bo part of the “now 
generation." Michael Dougla® 
experiences In Running put him 
In a somewhat different 
category from his cinematic 
colleagues. Douglas, 
Michael Andropolis, has made 
running into his life obsession. 
Ho han abandoned his wife and 
daughters, given up his wort, 
moved Into a sloazy cold-water 
flat and runs like hell every day 
In order to take a shot at win- 
ning a plaoo on tho U.S. 0ly m * 
plc team as a marathoner. 

AndropollB however j 
possessed by a few personal/ 
demons that Interfere with w* 
ambition. He is so terrified w 
falluro that most of the time w 
can’t ovon compote. And, 
same time, ho is oven m 
frightened by possible yict y 
which would rob him of his 
fortable neurotic behavlow 
patterns, 

The training scenes 

Rocky (remember Sylvester 

Stallone running up 
stairs) and the closing f» 
minutes are instant r «*PJ B 
: from See How She 
left in the middle, 
appealing performance J 
: Douglas (China Syndro^ 
■Coma) and Susan Anspaxm,^ 
•=his long suffering. 

.does not add enough- me 
cover the skeleton of thi ^ 

: 'often remade movla- • • • , ^ 
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THE OTHER day my wife was 
born anew. 

The birth process Btarted at 
dusk, when she came home with 
a little neo-primltlve chain on 
her right wrist. 

"A health bracelet," she in- 
formed me. “The only thing 
against rheumatism. It's an ab- 
solute miracle; the moment I 
put it on all my pain Just went 
phut!" 


[/mill 

"That's nice," I said, "though 
it's the first I hear of your hav- 


ing rheumatism." 

"1 didn’t want to worry you. 
But now I’m like born anew." 


But now I’m like born anew." 

"Congratulations," I said. 
"You sure have the brains of a 
baby." 


NEXT DAY I was at the paper. 
1 told one of the editors about 
my wife's childishness. 

"Ah, let her," he said with an 
indulgent smile. "It can't do 
any harm, can It?" 

"No." I said, "but still, a 
grown woman I '* 

"It’s a psychological thing," 
the editor explained. "This 
bracelet, you see, is made of a 
copper-and-zlnc alloy. There's 
a constant flow of electronic 
particles between these two 
metals which has a beneficial 
effect on the body's own 
currents. Well, It's ridiculous, 
or course. I mean, how do you 
expeot a little trinket like this 
here to cure a grave aliment 
like rheumatism? Look!" 

How Indeed, I asked myself, 
looking at the bracelet on his 
wrist. How Indeed? 


COMING HOME. I met Erna 
Sclig from next door. 

“Thank God!" I said with a 
sigh of relief, noticing her bare 
wrists. "I was beginning to 
think I was the only sane person 
left," 

"Yes," said Erna, "It's fun- 
ny, isn't It? I guess it's all psy- 
chological or something. You 
heard about this old painter 
fellow? He was totally paralys- 
ed, so a friend got him this 
chain, and now he jogs, plays 
tenniB..." 

"Plays it well?" 

"No, really! And then you 
know what? One day he's jogg- 
ing along, and the bracelet 
catches on something and 
breaks, and would you believe 
It? The poor man stops dead In 
his tracks! He can't move 
another step!" 

"Fancy that! Jog-jog, and — 
snap! There lies the bracelet at 
his feet, and he can't get to It. 
Tsk-tsk!" 

"It's nothing to laugh at," 
Erna reproaches me. "If you 
knew the agonleB people suf- 
fer..." 

“Listen," I say, "if you're 
that crazy about It, why aren’t 
you wearing the bloody thing?" 

“I am," says Erna, and 
points at her right ankle. A man 
can’t be too careful. 


The 


chain 


"You a doctor or what?" she 
says wltheringly. "I'll tell you 
one thing: from the day 1 got 
this bracelet I've been sleeping 
like a child!" 

"All right!" I shout furiously. 
"All right, let's try it. Give!" 

"Oh. no," she says, "you’ve 
got to have faith In it or it won’t 
work." 


gang 



THAT NIGHT I put out a 
stealthy -hand and removed the 
bracelet from my wife's arm, 
noting with satisfaction that she 
did not wake up. 1 put It on my 
right wrist and began pacing up 
and down the bedroom. At first 
I felt nothing, but after some 
ten minutes I got pretty tired. I 
woke up the little one. 

"I put it on," I told her, "and 
it didn't do a thing for me!" 

"Yeah?" she sneers. "And 
since when have you got 
rheumatism?" 


opened the window to get a good 
draft, and lay down waiting lor 
the aches. But no aches came. 
Next morning I took a shower 
and didn't dry myself. I had 
high hopes of that, but nothing 
happened. I felt really rotten, 
Here I'd at last got the miracle 
cure of all time, and I didn't 
have the illness to fit. Why don't 
they sell them together? 


Ephraim Kishon 


GRADUALLY the facts come to 
light. 

The miracle bracelet itself Is 
as old as voodoo, but onoe every 
few years It's rediscovered and 
spreads round the world like a 


flu epidemic. This year It's In 
again, and it now appears to 
cure other things as well. Like 
this man in Nazareth. His wife 
swore he was dead, and after 
five minutes he opened his 
eyes... 

"It's enough to make you 
puke," I tell my wife. "A stupid 
hoax like that." 


SO THEN I began envying the 
people around me. Everybody 
is suffering torment — comes 
the bracelet and cures him Uke 
magic. Gone is Sellg’a 
backache, Mrs. Bloom's cold, 
Ziegler's stomach ulcers. Mr. 
Begin is getting younger by the 
day. Everyone is positively set 
on his feet by the little ohain, 
everyone gets a new lease on 
life — and only I am stuck here 
without the least little twinge. 

So In despair I went and 
bought myself a bracelet too. 

The next step was to get 
rheumatism. That night I 
wrapped myself in a wet sheet. 


I WOKE UP that night, and 1 
couldn't move my arm. I gave 
an exultant cry and woke up my 
wife. It turned out she'd been ly- 
ing on my arm all along. 

“Dear God,“ I prayed, 
"please give me a bout of 
rheumatism. Just a little one!" 

My prayer was answered. 
Tuesday morning E get up and I 
can't turn my head. Hurrah! 
I've got a crick In the neck! 
Wild with joy I go and put the 
bracelet on, settle down com- 
fortably In an armchair and 
wait for the pain to vanish. It 
doesn't. It gets worse. 
''Woman! 1 ' I yell. “The 
bracelet doesn't work?" 

"Sure," says the little one, 
"because you don't have faith 
in it." 

"How oan I have faith in It 
when It doesn’t work?" 

“It doesn't work because you 
don’t have faith In it." 

I guesB we'll have to apply to 
arbitration. Meanwhile I'm in 
the market for some second- 
hand lumbago. Passport to 
Passport. □ 

Translated by Miriam Arad. 

By arrangement with “Ma’axiv." 
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At last in Israel 
Rent-a-car 
with the Thrifty System 


The Blue Bay 
has itall. ^ § 


Hotel 




460 branches oil over the world 
All models of new con 
Perional lorvlca at a Thrifty Price 
Special prices for longterm rentals 
Grand opening sals 6% reduction to the 
bearer of tills advertisement. 

CALL TOLL FREE: 

USA ! 1 -800-331 -4200 
CANADA: 1 - 800 - 266 - 6672 . 







Thrifty means savings 



Why Tm 
go elsewhere? 


The Blue pay la Netanya’o new 
eat, largest, luxury beach-front 
hotel with miporb facilities for 
active (ports or restful leisure. 
After 8 aun-flUed day of wind- 
surfing, swimming or tennis en- 
joy our gourmet kosher dining 
aim then visit our eecond-to- 
none disco. We're a complete 


vacation getaway — yet only 
86 km. to Tel Aviv, 40 km. to 


noon HAIFA. I 

Workshop & showroom: lOZaholsl 
Kiryot Biezsr, Haifq Tol 04-523636 j 
Open: Daly 990-1903 - 

ou/ti^G means c/uayitq 


Haifa and 100 km. to Jeruulem. 
Call us at 068-87131 or see 
your travel agent. 


tJUUOn n'l HIHOV HAULACMAI 1J 
ttsiflll *'jn» flEYANVA OH 17111 


Tol Aviv.kikar Namir (Alarim) 126. Tel. 03-294637 


WE ARE CHEAPER AND 
IT'S WORTHWHILE 


ui:xt-a-< Alt 

7$ PER DAY 




RENTA CAR ITD 
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^^T5om(n J s Laagua tor liras' 
ADA Hsndwnvlng Work- 
UIlM" shop for lha Blind 
& Handicapped 


Tha 

8 Balfour St. 

Tel. 1041640984 
SHADMOT LTD. 


A center lor h|gH quality 


A center lor high-quality 
hand woven gift! lor borne A 
family) dilidran'i A ladlas’ 
wear, rallgloui articles, tab la 


ZOi 


RESTAURANT 
the Isr hi town. 


ELDAN 

\ RFNl A CAR . 


TASTE T 
OF SHE-CHUAN 


clolhi, etc., all with Israeli 
folklotmlo UeUaiw. 


please mention' 


* Fish and Seafood 

* Oriental Cuisine 

* Jewish food { home-made l 
Open 8 am -midnight eju, 
3 Hameginlm St. 

vil.. O.J. S'TMilV 1 " i Jm \ 


Klkar Paris 






ALL NEW 

1980 MODI'. I. CAMS 
I L l.. AVIV: 


, Transportation 
8t Touring Co. Ltd. 
Rent-a-esr 
4? A Day 


THE SZECHUAN 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 
KFAR SHMARYAHU CENTER 
OPEN FOR LUNCH AND DINNER 
RESERVATIONS! jtiTOfo 

(032)70448 


Thi? Mo')t F’ itmou> ClnnoM 1 RnsLsurfliit?> jn Hyjfa 


PAGODA 


GHIN LUNG 


o:; liL.'fv’A. 


’-war'&a^i 



OlM : N Kif; LUNCH & DlNNf.lt AIR CONDI T ION 


! Bol Galini Av<: 
1 l.l.'it Galini, Hu< f.i 


LuiiUii A«tt. 


Tel. 024680 


Control Car itn;l i : i 

Hal i.j. to. b l r.toii V': v '• ■ 4, 


Friday, may m, isso 
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...timeless 


wwsaffy. -; 5 ^ctiwkm*. t • * univivvij _ 

■ " Bat-Sheba, I ha timeless fragrance from an ancient land. Captivating 
^ » • ■ alluring ... the magic that is Israel . . . the perfume that is you. 

Available In duty-free shops, hotel gift shops, on-board El-Alalr- 
~ flnos- And when you're In Haifa take advantage of our additional , 
- 1596 discount available at our showrooms at 54 Disraeli St. on 
timeless Ml Carmel (2 minutes from the Shulamlt Hotel). 


perfume* i,, JUDITH MULLER 


NETANYA NETANYA 


Visit The 

National Brewery’s 
Guest Center 




The- National. Brewery Ltd! manufacturers : of 
Maccabee, . Goldstar, OK and 2:2 beers invites 
local and overseas tour groups to visit its 
Guest Centre. 

Toiir the permanent exhibit of ‘'The History 
• . of- Beer in Israel and Throughout the World,” 
and enjpy sampling'afl ih'e beer you 1 want. 

c °mpHinems of Rational Brewery. , 

The Centre is open from lO am*pr2 pm' :,! 
v ■ ■ Sunday to Thursday. ! V- 

....L&ri« groups should oiakp advdnce a'rrangchients by ' 

• conlacllijg Ms.jDaiyji, telephone 053^8131. Trafaleibrs 
in English, French, Spanish, and. Qeniian are available. 

. . Lefs drink to hisldi^ w|th refreshingly \‘i 

" • ‘ delicious beer. ;: %: i ! ’■.r'-. 

: The National Brewery Qirtst Cep(V-li j'nsicl? the ' : 
fnetpry, Abir JiincMon .( Pdleg J-xchangej, NeUnya; ; ' 


ARE WE WITNESSING a new 
trend in our cultural life? Are 
we at last discovering that the 
arts are not an exclusive 
Ashkenazi domain? 

First there was the Natural 
Alternative (Habreira Hatlvit), 
Morocco-born Shlomo Bar's 
musical aggregation, which 
rocketed to popularity with its 
own brand of exotic sounds. 
Now Bar is on the Habimah 
stage, playing his own music in 
Morocco-born Gabi Ben- 
Slmhon's play A King of Moroc- 
co, about wondrous events tak- 
ing place in Sefrou, where the 
playwright was born 42 years 
ago. 

Sefrou is a real town; it can 
be found on the map. But Ben- 
Simhon's Sefrou is a never- 
never place, inhabited by peo- 
ple permanently Intoxicated 
with the expectation of the 
Messiah’s arrival. 

The Messiah is a timeless 
non-present presence in Sefrou. 
His arrival, evoked in prayers 
held at midnight when the gates 
of heaven are open, is an- 
nounced by the paytanim, the 
poet-singers. There are a 
number of those in Sefrou; in 
fact everyone In town is a 
pay tan, just as every man there 
may be Messiah, and every 
woman is a potential mother of 
Messiah. 

Life in the mellah, the ghetto 
of Sefrou, is lived mostly on the 
flat roofs of houses, a good 
place to look out for Messiah's 
coming. It is also a good place 
to board a passing cloud and 
take off on a flight to 
Jerusalem. Messiah, as is well 
known, has the gift of levitation, 
and when he comes, this gift 
will be Imparted to everybody, 
and everybody in Sefrou will 
take off and soar to the Promis- 
ed Land. 

In the meantime, the Angel of 
Death stalks the mellah. 
Several men, all of them 
paytanim, have fallen to their 
deaths from roofs, evidently 
pushed by a mysterious killer. 
There is only one pay tan left, 
young Jonathan, the son of the 
Kabbalist David Zion. His 
mother and Presiada, the girl 
who loves him, fear for his life, 
and urge him to stay home, to 
avoid roofs. But Jonathan has 
to go, for he is not only a 
pay fan, 1 he is Messiah. And so Is 
his father, so is perhaps the 
mysterious Strolling Singer 
who is suspected of being 
the killer. But there is no killer 
in the mellah, we learn; the 
■men who died were victims of 
their own delusions, the mis- 
taken belief that Messiah has 
arrived. Trying to fly, they 
have fallen to their deaths. 

OF COURSE, one can approach 
the play with the instruments of 
cool reason, explaining the 
events' in Sefrou : mass 1 
madness leading to mass 
suicides and other excesses is a 
phenomenon known in history, 
especially in the religion- 
obsessed Middle Ages. This, 
however, would be doing a 
gross disservice to A King of 
Morocco, and to its author. • • . . 

Ben-Slmhon, who left Sefrou 
( travelling by^boat , not a cloud) 
at the age of nine, looks at his 
place of birth through the mist 
of a phiRPs Memory' as the 
place of wortders he left behind' 
to exchange it Tor the harsh, 
prosaic ; reality: of Israel.’ The 
play is ;a fable,, though nothing 
supernatural happens* The 


iah in Morocco 





Bit Danken, Mikki Kam and Moshe Becker in • A King of Morocco! 

THEATRE / Mendel Kohansky 




supernatural is merely In the 
minds of the people. No one ac- 
tually flies, and Messiah does 
not come. The apocalyptic end- 
ing scene, the whole town tak- 
ing wing, Messiahs cropping up 
on every roof, is only an ex- 
pression of the people’s longing 
for redemption, the flying a 
symbol of their quest for 
freedom. 

A King of Morocoo is a poetic 
metaphor; a whole people liv- 
ing for centuries in poverty and 
oppression, and surviving as a 
people because of Its faith, 
superimposing fantasy on reali- 
ty, the fantasy articulated by 
paytanim, the religious 
minstrels. Gabi Ben-Slmhon is 
heir to this tradition, the last of 
Befrou's paytanim. Only in this 
light can one understand the 
play and appreciate its poetry. 

SHLOMO BAR'S muslo is a con- 
stant presence, either as 
background — low-key 
monotonous tunes underscoring 
the drama of the action — or as 
arias sung by tho principal 
characters. The Moroccan 
music, with its distant Spanish- 
Moorish heritage, shows a clear 
affinity to cantorial chants. 
Some of the arias even remind- 
ed me of the Yiddish theatre. 
That Is quite understandable, 
since the latter's music . also 
derived from the synagogue 
(Goldfaden, the father of the 
Yiddish theatre, was raised on 
that music, the only one he 
knew). 

Yossl Yisraeli staged the play 

as a fable, : Shmuel Bak's set, to 
which I shall soon return, and 
Nathan Panturin’a lighting, are 
designed to put distance 
between the reality , of the 
audience and the mystique of 
the stage. . 

■■ ; also ptresfted the 

folkloric element, but not at aU 
successfully. That was 
demonstrated by the giggUs'T 
heard- at some oif; the'; more 

solemn mqments, sucb as the 

funeral of the Strolling Singdr, 
the giggles', I ascertained, com* 

. ing ; from ■ people of J the same 
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origin ns the author. Watching 
tho large spectacle with its mill- 
ing crowds, the gaunt blind 
beggar ominously appearing In 
moments of high drama, the 
Strolling Singer bearing a 
mysterious message, I had the 
unoasy feeling that what the 
director had in mind was to pre- 
sent tho play as Ben-Simhon's 
answer to Ansky's TheDybbuk. 

Shmuol Bak's set consists 
mainly of an arrangement of 
sheets romlnisccnt of the toftit, 
the holes in them alluding to the 
pointed-arch windows of 
Moorish architecture, cut 
across by platforms represent- 
ing the roofs of the houses, all 
of this changing shape and 
character under the changing 
light. 

I FOUND moat of tho acting un- 
satisfactory. Moshe Becker, as 
Jonathan, repoats hero hla per- 
form anco In Tho Dybbuk, un- 
mindful of tho gcographlo and 
cultural distance betwoen' 
Hauan and Jonathan. Rivka 
Rnz, the star of the glorious, 
short-11 vod Godik period of the 
lflGQ's, returns to the stago ns 
Jonathan's mother, In fine 
voice but with acting unrelated 
to the singing. Of the other ma- 
jor characters, Gideon Singer 
as her Kabbalist husband and 
Nachum Buchman as tho rabbi 
arc singularly unconvincing. 
Mikki Kam, as Presiada, i* 
about tho only one to give her 
part emotional meaning: her 
singing is beautiful. Eli Danker 
is an Impressive stage presence 
as the Strqlling Singer, and in 
the cameo part of the 
Gravedigger, 

Klachkln Is as good as ever, the 
only laugh In the general; sole®* . 

The weakest aspect of the 
show Is the behaviour of me 
minor characters and tne 
crowd. Under Yisraeli's 
tion, with choreography jjy 
Mirali Sharon, none of them 
stands out as an individual- 
They are boring as a crowo. 
with a repertoire of some two or 
three gestures. ' u : 
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BRIDGE /George Levinrew 


THE AMERICAN Contract 
Bridge League recently held 
another of its national tour- 
naments, in Fresno, California. 
Today’s hands are from the dai- 
ly bulletin of that event. 

The Fresno event was also 
the site of the finals of the 
year's Grand National Pairs, 
an elimination tournament 
which started in local clubs, in 
which 60,000 pairs participated. 
Bob Feller, 27, and Jeffrey Hall, 
28, were the overall winners. On 
the deal which follows they 
overwhelmed their opponents: 
Deal l 
A Debacle 
Love all 


The bidding: 


BMC Bondi 

JO 10 

Pass S 4 

All P« so 


Wwfc (D) 

♦ S3 

0QJ96 

9 l 1 * 

* R104 3 


nun 

North 

♦ KQ08Q2 
9 X 7 5 2 
O 6 
+ AQ 


Baal 
♦ 74 
O 43 


Poller 
South 
♦ A J 16 
9 A 108 
$ 682 
+ 8768 

The bidding; 

North Bast South 

14 so nw. 

NORTH WAS NOT certain if 
South's double was negative, 
possibly with only B-8 points. 
Luckily for his side, he 
accepted it os a penalty double. 
The defence made merry, win- 
ning in order the spade aoe, the 
club queen, the club aoe, the 
spade king, the heart ace, a 
club ruff, and the heart king, 
setting the oontraot for three 
tricks or 500 points. This was a 
top board for the defence, they 
S2i d m * ke only Points in a 

four-spade contract. 

Deal 2 

5°®? ® n the Offensive 
Both Vul: 

- Hall 

- • North ' 

; ♦ XJ 


THE SAME winning pair show- 
ed their offensive technique 
with this deal. The diamond 
king won the first trick, and 
South ruffed the diamond con- 
tinuation. 

Declarer had much to do. He 
had to pick up the heart queen, 
perhaps by a finesse. There was 
also the possibility of a spade 
finesse ; if he guessed wrong he 
could lose two spade tricks. The 
club suit looked hopeful, 
providing the queen dropped. 
He hesitated going to dummy 
with the club ace In order to 
finesse hearts. If the finesse lost 
the opponents might even ruff a 
club If they happened to split 3- 
1. He decided to run the trumps 
without a finesse and the queen 
dropped on the second lead of 
the suit. And then the olub 
queen also dropped. So he re- 
entered his hand and led a 
spade to the jack and ace. 
Everything worked on this 
hand. Eleven tricks and a top. 


Deal 3 

A Devastating Defence 
Vul: E-W 


WMt 

♦ AK J 
9 K J88 
0 1094 

♦ 10 8 2 


North 

♦*. 

9 04 

5 J 86 3 

♦ A Q * 97 3 

But (D> 

♦ Q68 
9 1663 
$ AX QS 

♦ 654 

South 

♦ 107664 2 

XI* 


The bidding: 


But 809 th Wut 
Pus Pin . 1 V 
49 An F as* 


9 049 

O 10874 
+ AJ93 


<D) 
♦ QMS! 


Q 1658 2 

If 


Teller 
Sooth 
♦ 86 . 

9 AX 3 8 2 
$0 

♦ X 108 53 


'But 
4 A 9 7 4 
9 1065 
$ A*98 
+ 74 . 


ON THIS deal it was the 
declarer who was in trouble 
playing against a championship 


pair sitting North-South. North 
led his singleton spade, won in 


led his singleton spade, won in 
dummy with the queen, and a 
trump was returned. South won 
with the ace Bind then, in order, 
the defence won the club king, 
the ruff of a spade, two top 
clubs on whioh South discarded 


diamonds, and a diamond ruff. 
There was no way for declarer 
to reach dummy In order to try 
a heart finesse. So the defence 
also won the heart queen, set- 
ting the contract four tricks 
vulnerable for 400 points. 


Deal 4 

The Curse of Scotland 
Love all 


West 
♦ 

9 *9754 

Im*" 


North 
♦ Q 7 4 
9 A68 
0 AS 

+ X J1075 

But 

♦ A 6 8682 
O 2 
0 97 

+ 4842 

Sooth (D) 

+ XJ18I 
9XQ16 8 
Q 10654 

i a 


The bidding: 


FOR SOME obscure reason, the 
nine of diamonds is known as 
the "Curse of Scotland." Here It 
put its evil eye on Alan 
Truscott, sitting East, the 
bridge editor of The New York 
Timea, whose father was a Scot. 

The diamond king was led 
and both North and East 
slipped. North should have 
ducked but he went up with the 
ace, while East played the dia- 
mond seven, when he should 
have played the nine. 

Declarer led a spade from 
dummy, East went up with the 
ace and led the diamond nine. 
Declarer ducked and now West 
could not establish the setting 
tricks In diamonds. If the dia- 
mond nine had been played un- 
der the ace, West could have 
safely overtaken the seven and 
set the contract. Also if the ace 
had not been played on the first 
trick there was no way for West 
to establish the diamonds. 


Deal 5 * 

Family Cooperation 
Vul: N— S 


North 
♦ K J872 


West (D) 

♦ 8 
9 A 8 
O 109782 
+ *9 812 


South 
+ 41064 
9 K 4109 


Boot 
+ AOS 
0*8542 

S K5 
448 


xsr* 

+ AKff 


The bidding: 


A HUSBAND- AND-WIFE pair, 
sitting East and West who 
cooperated to defeat a three no- 
trump contract. 

The heart ace looked too good 
defensively to be led, although 
East had bid the suit. A club 
was led to the queen and South 
ducked. Clubs were continued, 
and declarer naturally attacked 
spades. East wasted no time 
ducking. He won with the aoe 
and led another club, hoping 
that West had an entry so as to 
run her clubs.! Declarer still 
hoped to win two diamonds and 
a heart, whioh with his es- 
tablished spade suit would'glve 
him the contract. But East won 
the diamond finesse and led a 
heart. West won with the ace, 
and with the established clubs 
set the contract, two trloks. Had 
she |ed a heart originally the 
contract would have been made 
easily. □ 
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(Cdlliue 

Emm lA.II 


Fine 


Italian Cuisine 


Spaghattl Bologwiiba 

Luagna 

Veal Scalopplna > 

T-Bona Steak 

Shrlmpa, CatamarJ l\ 
& many othar authentic Vs 
Italian # avorhw., . .; A . 

We'll make you V*** 

a dinner you can’t refute 
1 Hatlvat Hagolanl, Eilat ■ 
Tel. (059) 4468 


INTERNATIONAL RED S£M 
DIVING CENTER LTD. 

Coral Bflach FOB 300 Eilat I 


*Hlra-masks, fins & snorkels 

* Daily divas at B am & 2 pm 

* Diving enursas every 
Monday 

•Introductory dives 
'Camping Diving Safari 
' every Tuesday 

•Portable diesel 
■jJI compressors 
•Diving Cruises 
jJ Tel. 0BB-2788 


DRAUGHT BEER. COCKTAILS 
DEL I CATES S ^ , SNACKS 
REASONABLE PRICES 


ITICADIELY PUB 


HEAL ENGLISH PUB ATMOSPHERE 
Tne Quietest Exclusive Bar 


F-A-D-l 

limtlttTKXUl 

TMiniHO 

PAciuir 


New Tourlit Canter 
Eilat. Tel. 0B9442B 


AO BISTROT I .Garry’s Sea Service 


The restaurant with e family 
etmoiphare 

Service by the Hem Cooper family 
who offer you 

FISH & FRUIT OF THE RED SEA 
RICH CHOICE OF MEAT 
HOMEMADE 

Eilat, Eilot St.. Bistrot Center 
Tel. (059) 4333 
Free parking. Credit oardi accepted 
Open 1-3 pm & 6 pin -midnight 



We offer all types 
of sea services includ- 
ing yacht tours, glass 
bottorti boats to the 
Coral Island, sailboat 
rentals and water ski- 
ing. 


Check our equiptment for alt water 
sports like water skiing, windsurfing 
and diving. Interested in flying or 
safer i tours? Give us a call: 6333. 


Listed by the 
Minlatryof Tourism 


Reel Estate 

Sales and Leasing . 

Apartment*. Businesses r* 
ana Villas JO 

ZOFIT 

REAL ESTATE V 

Tel. (059) 4404, 2464 A 
RECHTER CENTER W/ae 
POB 167 - U - 

Managed by «— > , u 

ANNE HACASPI 


mpn 


oAmericoi 


Fully Alrcondltioned 
Two Swimming Pools 


* Cafeteria - Bar 

* Sport FoEitHIos i 


PUB TAVERN 

. I DRAUGHT BEER 
J ,1 * SALADS & DELI 
vJ U WINES & CHEESE 

, OpiJir Sun. S: TIhjis. 

V- . - - J r iiltornoon- imrliiicjlit. 

, I. mu ' Frl. P, S-lt. 7 [Jin 

Tel. 059-3406 midnight 


First Class Disco -Club 


ESTAURANT DU MOULIN ROUGE, N 

“au-fOt" 

et LA SOUPEaToIGNON 
OPEN DAILY; 6 PH - MIDNIGHT 
OPPOSITE TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
TEL 059-3887 ' . > 


ZICHHON YAAKOV 


EILAT 


HOTEL REST AURA, NT 


/ltd QJtaimm 


■\ hvmtliiul net Urn/ in one of the 
hi 'duty snots oi the count/ ~v. 
i.njoyu fio/jie-Hkr kosher mail 
in our lovely restaurant uvtf- 
hiohiri:/ the sea. Or oiiqhj snack 
ut the cole or dairy bur. 



•complete 
diving aotvloa 
for the entire 
Red Sea 


Caravan Hotel 

□tat - Tel. (059) 2776 

Np'ama Bay.Slianm - TeL (057) 99295 

BLAJL Building, T. A. - TeL (03)295529 



-J 7.*Uh\ r 
Till. 063 ‘JfJ !;i'B 


ann’s boutique 




Exoluilve 

Women's ft Men’e 
Clothing 

Swbn ft Buchwear 
Next to.Mlohlln Pharmacy 
Managed by Shelly Glnifaerg 
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Balconies: an 
Israeli situation 


GU Goldflne 


THE narrative aspect that 
thoroughly controls DAVID 
GERSTEIN'S new series of oil 
paintings entitled "Balconies,’ 11 
place the spectator in an uncomfor- 
table. almost fidgety, situation, 
quite akin to facing the erotic 
stimuli one encounters In a com- 
position by Balthus. 

Confronted by the. barren stares 
of Indifferent individuals and 
couples, it is difficult to ascertain 
who is intruding upon whom; and 
what the social Intercourse between 
picture nnd public Is all about. One 
realization la, that Qerstein, with a 
flurry of pathos and sarcastic 
humour, is in the process of assess- 
ing and indicting society. 

Gcrstcln's theatrically animated 
figures, protected' by their concrete 
■•mIrpnnot'' that border on 
something resembling a maximum- 
security cell, are mirror images of 
our collective contemporary psy- 
che. They are given support by a 
repetitious range of pictorial sym- 
bols Including dark, undefined in- 
teriors, plebeian household fix- 
tures, old fashioned wood shutters, 
solitary cactus plants and 
emotionless expressions. Props and 
people project ideas related to 
allcnstfon, protection, Isolation, Im- 
itation, monotony and uniformity. 

It would be naive to think that 
Geralein, a resident of Jerusalem, 
hns merely recorded for posterity a 
lively Tel Aviv pastime. In true sur- 
real or social comment farm, he 
makes use of the simplest subject to 
project the maximum message. 

Considering the plastic, non- 
liters!, qualities of Gersteln’s oils, 
watercolours, etchings and 
drawings, it is clear that he main- 
tains a consistent standard. Sharp- 
ly defined geometrically organized 
compositions enclose the figures 
with a measure of claustrophobic 
finality. Flattened east shadows, an 
element that serves both the psy- 
chological and pictorial conditions, 
are well Integrated into the clearly 
stated Architectural theme. 

Although Gersteln Is able to 
render bold subtle and gross In- 
animate textures, using a full 
colour spectrum, his articulation of 
. the figure as a puppet imago 'is 
poor. The conflict that develops 
between the belleveable stage set- 
ting and the dubious cast Is often 
unreconcllable. 

A man's homo Is his castle and 
his balcony is his private turret. He 
can view the world below and judge 
H. He Is too high for others to reach, 
or attack. He has his potted plant 
for aesthetic needs and a pussycat 
for company. It Is possible that 
Gerstein's paintings would attract 
the same mystical response if they 
wore devoid of human presence. 
The balconies, occupied or empty, 
catty with them the full measure of 
the artists’ intent. (Horace Blether 

8AUA Rl/SSOTA died last year in 
Switzerland, . bequeathing BOO 
Works, covering. her entire career, 
to the Soldiers Wolfare Fund. The: 
earliest Items; from the Twenties,' 
are drawings reflecting the after-' 
math 'of the First World War, as 
seen by an Austrian -hohi, German-, 
educated observer; exotic scenes, . 
cabarets, brothels, cafes etc.,' 
depleted' with the ; Innate skill of a 
natural graphic draughtswoman 
iwhb won the Kate Kollwltz Prize: 
for a Young Artist) . Arriving here 
in 1033 aiid settling first at Rehovot 
and loiter at. 3a fad, her medium 
then became,, chiefly oils,' in ’ hold, 
colour^ and flat ;bh the surface; so 
rritiQh so. that- the ptLIl Hfos, hef con- 
sistently successful thphie; are 
often steeply slanted. Tnls surface 




jKgre j jy; j 


Gallery. 24 Sim tat Mazal Arie, Old 
Jaffa t. 

THE MODERNIST concept that 
demands respect for the flatness of 
the picture plane In order to 
eliminate the anecdotal strain cf 11- 
lusloniatlc art is the basis for 
MICHAEL KOVNER'S "Desert" 
alrscapes, a series of beautifully 
painted canvaees describing large 
tracts of arid land. 

Derived from aerial photographs 
of the region, Kovner's com- 
positions are lusty translations of 
nature Into line, form and local 
colour. Their overriding monumen- 
tal presence produces a curious at- 
mospheric space, not within the 
painterly passages, but between the 
"physical" picture on the wall and 
the viewer in the middle of the 
gallery. Kovner has created stilled 
microcosms of the ktnetlo action an 
airline passenger experiences upon 
skimming the landscape outside an 
unfamiliar airport. 

With the exception of two, 
definitively topographical, oasis 
scenes, In which he exaggerates the 
sun-drenched dunes, trees and huts 
by tilting the angles of sight, 
Kovner establishes a formalised 
spaclal condition, In which a ribbon 
size band of blue Bky Is placed at the 
upper edge of the canvas for the 
purpose of "legalizing" extremely 
unorthodox eye levels of the 
land mass. 

Kovner's drawing style and 
chromatic schemes are rooted in 
naturalism but energized by a 
rhythmic flourish of abstract ex- 
pressionist brushing and alia prima 
application of paint. His directness 
And sense of clear judgement is evi- 
dent throughout the exhibit. The 
solid expanses of desert are cap- 
tured nnd tamed by his painterly 
drives. Descriptions of craggy es- 
carpments, deep craterB, high 
plateaus and flat road beds 
scattered with signs of civilization 
leave little to one's imagination. 
They are not Imbued with any 
mythical symbols or romantic 
adventure. Their primary In- 
gredient is accomplished painting. 
(Blneth Gallery 42 Frug. Tel Aviv). 
Till May 23. 

JOSEPH GATTEGNO links paint 
and collage to portray city scenes in 
a fragmented realistic style. Sun- 
bleached streets are transformed 
Into tumultuous boulevards of noise 
and movemant as throngs of peo- 
ple. vehicles, trees and signs are 
huddled inlo compressed, uncon- 
trolled. compositions. 

The calamity and cacophony of 
this Inferno act as abstract 
camouflage for poor drawing and & 
conservative use of colour. When 
the mayhem clears one is left with 
pictures by an artist whose speciali- 
ty is inventing tricky, often In- 
consequential. images. (Leviok 
House Gallery, 30 Dov Hoz, Tel 
Aviv) . TIU May 31. D 


* 
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David Qerstein: oil painting from his “Balconies 1 ' series (Richter Galleries, Old Jaffa). 

New records ^ v-;'" 

at auction _ 


w; 


■ 


AFTER five successful auctions the 
Dvora Bchocken Gallery and the 
Gordon Galleries have parted 
ways, leaving the entire enterprise 
In the hands of the latter. But the 
rose by another name la still a rose 
and the sixth Gordon Galleries Auc- 
tion. conducted last week at Tel 
Aviv’s Z.O.A. House, proved to be, 
in terms of lots offered, a high stan- 
dard repeat performance. 

The total sale, held In three 
sessions, brought ILlSm from some 
130 buyers who bid for 400 paint- 
ings, drawings, prints and ma- 
quette sculptures. Although bidding 
was generally spirited and con- 
clusive, the auctioneer was unable 
to close the sale on 13% of the lots 
including a minor Renoir oil that 
demanded a minimum bid of 
$44,000. In Addition to the high ratio 
of unaalcableB, a poor per average 
price per item of IL4B.00O is signifi- 
cant, If compared to IL3fl,80Q six 
months ago. » 

Amongst the highlights of the sale 
were a small Aroch oil pastel that 
went for an astounding IL60.000, 
double the price of Its pre auc- 
tion estimate; a 17x19 cm Zarltsky 
watercolour painted In Russia in 
1920 that wont for I L 2 77, 500 ; and a 
Bak oil which made a contem- 
porary Israeli record of IL718.000. 

Interest was directed towards 
sped tie paintings at this auction; 
an Ardon canvas closed at 
IL47S.B00; a Bcrgner oil at 
ILB2S.BOO; and an oarly Lubln at 
ILl 10,000. Nahum Gutman, an ar- 
tist who generally commands only 
medium range prices, was sold this 
time for ILfllO.MO. Castel was also 
In demand with final bids ranging 
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Michael Kovner : oil painting (Bineth Gallant, Tel Aviv). 
from ILHfll.BOO for an oil Lo ll.57.Buu able tn nlinunn from a number of 


New shows in Haifa 


appro pc h was. however, detrimen- 
ts to’ her frequently trbwded 
religious pictures. 

In her early drawings she 
preserved her detachment from the 


not badly done) whlqh Inspired 
RUssota ■ creativity. (Moadon 
Hakatzlnlm, Haifa). • , - , 

GROUP show (from the Free Union 


nro?uSL^ X ff £ il ,lg fl a ' pro ® PBOtlv - B painters and two sculptors. The 
“ce^tanap of . noteworthy items hall, from new. 


, fcw IMVIlUUU 

for a watorcoluur. 

Thu highest cloning bid at this 
auction was for a 1920 Rubin canvas 
that fetched 11.1,148,000 or 524,000 
(plus tho 10% for the house) . AIbo In 
the dollar category was a rnro 
Joseph Israels oil at IL040.000 
i $13,800) j and an Anna Tlcho pnstol 
drawing for IL20fl,BOO ($0,100). 

In the main, Jewish Boole do 
Parts painters held their prices, as 
did Picasso and Chagall. Amongst 
the Israeli second arid third genera- 
tion artists tho aware collector was 

mu Ur l 18 HaPlfl P’ B "Composition 
c. The landscapes, impressionist 
Influenced, Include Weinborger’s 
Mountains of Jerusalem," 

■ Hlrschkorn's "Old Haifa" and 
Savor-Beck's "Desert Landscape." 
Fof. still life theta is Dobrin (10);- 
and a quite competent etching 
Landscape by 9pn.wartbard. The 
two sculptors arq Ueberfhan work- 
• ln W0Qd ; and Neurathi choice to 
“| r . le8a abstract 


fiijn: in triiifunu iium « m 

bnrgitiiiH, uN|iPclnily two Aviva url 

fli'llWillgfi. 

HnrniUH* the luiml field is bo 
nnrrnw, thu (Innlon Galleries Auc- 
l i i m Is linji l nulng to look Hko a 
Irmllng po.Ht fur a handful of oolloc* 
lora ami dnnier.H. Utile la Doing 
Mono to iMicourago the younger 
l(enuraUoii to rollout. This can only 
l mi nrliiovod by offering n wider, 
nmro diiritijr rango of contem- 
porary art csiillesl from the vast 
number of local artists. u 

GIL OOLDFINB 


’ thc^^iaFoX?' P®f l w61n ^ - P° aU1 °h." an abstracted buiU& ■oU^Dnr^j» effl ° l * lltly d6he ^ ul her 

r 1 ? -P^ihlogriei the varied list ftf , under ... OH portraits are, sunerfintni 
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thf» nniBUmi. r . *" **»• - «*.n aosiraorea bulldlnfi': • ■fiir J WUi,a ym ner 

Biblicfl l ) Q 2uh^! he v f rled Of under oons taction; and. Golan'S ape ' wporflciaj, save 

Biblical subjects, place- naipes; portrait of a girl (9) Another' mo VOry r «hdltlon of n wo- 

^ g ', om eo ( ih a iMte,are ab,ir Mt lon. mwUonji .ftyto jad,' 'wJSSVSX 


ALEXANDER PllTOV shows 
flgurntlvc oils and mixed techni- 
ques. chiefly of women. In *** 
acconted groups but froqusnu/ 
countered by Introducing a ll t“ 
child (tho admiring cirple of 
Fnccs tend to the thoughtfully pen- 
sive. even to the unhappy- * 
blue male head (4) Putov 8 f 8nW . t 
bo trying to enter Hlf'V 
anatomy. Something of the sam 
spirit, though more axaggsra 1 ^ ’ 
typifies tho throe sculptured i n»F 
heads ln wood, a satisfying 
created while still in Russia. In . 
ditlon, tlio artist lias hung many w 
titled gi-nphid sketches qonWl« j 
the moralising significance ' 
at in the names of tho 
(Bolt Chngnll, Haifa). TAJ^^g 
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Women painters 
and Red Herrings 


Meir Eonnen 


THE OBSTACLE RACE By 
Germaine Greer. New York, 
Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 378 pp. 
$25. London, Seeker. £12.50. 

THIS is the biggest barrel of red 
herrings placed outside the art 
mart since Tom Wolfe's ven- 
ture Into art matters. Ger- 
maine Greer, author of The 
Female Eunuch, makes a 
successful attempt to show that 
there have always been many 
(competent) women painters; 
and an unsuccessful one at put- 
ting all the obstacles in their 
path into some sort of perspec- 
tive. 

There Is neither hope nor 
point ln trying to present all the 
problems of society, class, 
culture, nationality (not to men- 
tion family, love and sex) that 
have beset (and helped) women 
artists in different countries at 
different times, as a set of facts 
from which definitive conclu- 
sions may be drawn. Nobody has 
ever been foolish enough to try 
and do this for male artists. 

In exhuming all her women 
painters from the cemeteries of 
art history, Greer blames their 
neglect on the “art historians" 
for adopting the "philistine con- 
cept” that soes art history as a 
"succession of giants." She 
states that "neither can one 
hope to understand the 
greatness of say, Chardin, If 
one does not know the existence 
of (Anne) Vallayer-Coster." 
This is not only untrue, but 
mere demagoguery. 

Most women artists, along 
with many more male artists, 
were consigned to obscurity by 
their lack of character and 
originality, rather than by the 
historians. In art, tho cream 
always eventually swims to the 
top, even after some time. Tho 
museums of tho world, even the 
Louvre, aro fillod witlf dull 
(male-made) paintings that are 
more interesting achievements 
than many of the female- 


authored works that Greer 
cites. The public may be drawn 
to tho famous names in the 
Louvre, but is held and en- 
tranvad by their works — and 
by their sheer power of appeal, 
their mastery, their Individuali- 
ty of conception, or by their 
manifest Intelligence. I would 
say that 95 per cent of the seven 
million people who enter the 
Louvre each year have never 
read an art historian. But they 
enjoy great painting as instinc- 
tively as they enjoy Mozart or 
Bach, without being 
musicologists. 

This worship of the "succes- 
sion of giants" is the triumph of 
the giants' genius. Greer would 
swap this for "the sociology of 
art, an infant study still In the 
preliminary stages of inventing 
a terminology for Itself." I can 
Imagine what Gulley Jimson 
would have said to that. 

Greer defines as a false ques- 
tion the query "why were there 
no great women painters?" 
Real questions for her: if there 
were women artists, why were 
there not more? What is their 
contribution to the visual arts? 
But at the end of her book, In an 
amazingly brief and superficial 
summary, she blames the lack 
of female giants on the egos 
damaged by being females in a 
male chauvinist world. In one 
breath she claims that these 
females have had their energies 
diverted Into self-destructive 
neurotic channels; not, she 
claims, the sort of neurotlcism 
that hns nurtured much of 
Western nrt. She offers no proof 
to support these sweeping 
generalisations. You don't have 
to be neurotic to be an artist, 
but almost any sort of neurosis 
seems to be a help,... 

Oddly enough, the cover Il- 
lustration of Greer's book 
features a self-portrait by 
Elizabeth Vig6o Le Brun, 
woman whose 18th century 
career was furthered by her 
good looks. 

GREER comes up with the in- 
teresting "revelation" that 




Detail of self-portrait by Elisabeth Vig&e Le Brun (18th century). 


most women painters were the 
daughters or relatives of male 
artists; being an ardent 
feminist, she deplores the fact 
that art training was the only 
vocational training available to 
them. She might also have 
pointed out how lucky these 
ladies were: they were almost 
the only ones of their times 
who got any vocational training 
at all. She cites Van Dyck's 
daughter; and the way Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Edvard 
Munch undermined the work of 
their sisters. More red 
herrings: psychological, social 
and economic conditions varied 
in every case ; and none of the 
women, despite their often ex- 
traordinary technical gifts and 
achievements, were even mini- 
giants. 

IN ONE of her few forays Into 
this century, Greer tries to set 
artist husband and artist wife 
against each other, noting that 
Arp and Delaunay are treated 
as more significant figures than 
their wives, "although It Is 
perfectly well known that tho 
innovative qualities of their 
work owed a great deal to the 
fruitful vision of their women- 
folk...." She also notes that 
Sonia Delaunay did not exhibit 
before 1955, suggesting that Bhe 
deferred to her husband, even 
forsaking easel painting. 

More red herrings. When 
Robert Delaunay met Sonia, 
she was a derivative fauvist, 
albeit with a superb sense of 
colour. But It was Robert who 
gave birth to rayonnist 


Orphlsm: he Invented the 
Delaunays' whole style between 
1910-1914. But ln any case the 
Delaunays had the happiest and 
most mutually beneficial 
marriage in art history. Sonia 
carried Robert's breakthroughs 
into fabric and fashion design. 
These often brought her more 
attention (and money) than his 
work brought him. They 
collaborated on many projects. 
When she did costumes for the 
Ballet Russe, he did the decor. 
She was not the only one to 
engage in "commercial" art. 
Her husband did many mural 
decorations, some of a quite 
commercial nature. 

Greer’s cited information 
about Sonia Delaunay's 
"plight" comes from a convor-. 
sation between two writers in a 
feminist journal. But all her- 
facts are wrong. Sonia concen- 
trated entirely on easel painting 
between 1930-1935, which led to 
a commission for two enormous 
canvases for the 1937 Inter- 
national Exhibition in Paris. It 
took her two years to paint 
them and she won the Ex- 
hibition's Gold Medal. Then 
came the Munich crisis, the war 
and Robert's death in 1941. In 
1946 it was Sonia who was asked 
to help organise the first post- 
war Salon. Her first big one- 
man show, which waited on a 
resurgence of interest in. 
abstract art, was held in 1953, 
not 1955. Further, Sonia 
Delaunay and Sophie Tauber- 
Arp were both able to play an 
outstanding role ln promoting 


the recognition of art forms that 
had nothing to do with easel 
painting, an Important develop- 
ment of this century. 

GREER visited Los Angeles 
Country Museum in December 
of 1076 to see an exhibition en- 
titled "Women Painters, 1550* 
1950." It seems to have inspired 
this book. Like many other 
young ladies who came to see 
the show, she was disappointed 
to find that most of the women 
had painted like men. But then 
that's what the customers 
wanted at the time most of the 
works were made. That was 
how both men and women look- 
ed at painting, how they saw 
themselves. Each generation 
had its own convention. 

But Greer never really 
touches on 20th century art. She 
even falls to suggest that much 
has changed. The feminist issue 
in contemporary art is a non- 
starter. 

While women have out- 
numbered men at art schools 
all around the world for the last 
80 years, it fell to the post-World 
War Two generation to throw 
up some major figures. But it's 
of no significance that Helen 
Frankenthaler is a woman. Not 
even in this male chauvinist 
country, were there any reser- 
vations about Anna Ticho. The 
issue did not arise; the obstacle 
was never there. Young women 
dominate many gallery and 
museum shows in New York 
and Washington today, just ak 
they do in many avant-garde 
shows here. They are well 
represented In the current 
"Borders" show at the Israel 
Museum, not as women, but as 
individuals. This country has 
also seen the emergence of 
work that Is of particular 
relevance to women and could 
only have been made by a 
woman (I particularly have 
Yocheved Weinfeld In mind). 

GREER has tried to "repeople" 
art history with a lot of 
figures of largely anecdotal 
significance. Her list is exten- 
sive and often entertainingly 
detailed. But it offers us no 
meaningful lesson for the pre- 
sent. 

Someone once wrote that es- 
tablishing the fact makes the 
scholar; the ability to exercise 
judgement makes the historian. 
Greer Is a scholar. □ 
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IF VOUR SKIN REALLY MATTERS ID YCXJ- 
FAMPER YOURSELF WITH THE PRESTIGIOUS 
SKIN TREATMENT PREPARATIONS BY 

Ctwrfef cl V lie Jtffx 


A BROAD RANGE OF SPECIAL CREAMS FOR ALL TYPES OF SKIN - 
CLEANSERS, SKIN LOTIONS/ MASKS AND SUN BATHING PREPARATIONS. 


exclusive distribution at 8 selected perfumeries only! 

TEL-AVIV- mUT" BOUTIQUE, SHAU0M STORES (OPPOSITE THE ENTRANCE, GROUND FLOOR) 

• PERFUMERY DEUTSCHE K1K AR HAMEOINA * • PERFUMERY JASMIN, 22 IBEN GABIROL ST. 

• PERFUMERY SOLElL, 13 OPENHEIMER ST. NEVE-AV1VIM 

JERUSALEM- • PERFUMERY ESTHER, 2 BENYEHUDAST- 
; HAIFA" LIST OF AUTHORIZED PERFUMERIES WILL BE ANNOUNCED SOON . 


Experienced beauty consultants authorized by Chartes of the Ritz- Paris will be found at all these perfumeries. 


Geuufij U not « softer cl cltuttce. 
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Jerusalem 


(ONDl'CTKt) TOURS 
Toiirlnin unit Visitors come and aec the 
GmitiiI Israel Orphans Home for Glrla, 
•IcruHiilrm, and its manifold activities 
and Impressively modem building. Free 
guided lours weekdays between 10-4. Bus 
No. 8 Klrvftt Moshe. Tel, 923291. 
Hudumtith Tours 

1. Medlcnl Centre. Klryat Hadusah. 
Tours: 9, to. u. noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., includes Windows. No 
charge Friday tours begin at 8 a.m. by 
appointment onlv. Te). 03*816333 or 02- 
436271. 

2 . Hndnssnh Synagogue-ChagaLl Win- 
dows: Open to public from 1.30-4 p.m. 
Sundav-Thiiraday. Buses 19. 2? 

3. Ml. Scopus Hospital: Hourly tours at 9. 
IP. n. noon. No charge. Tel. 03-818111. 
Buses 9, 28. 

4. Morning lutlf-dny tour of all Hadusah 
projects. SO per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: Tel. 02-4i(JM3, 02- 
43H27I. 

Hohrcu University, tours In English at 9 
nnd 11 n.m. from Administration 
Building a I vat Ham Campus. Buses 9 
and 2 ». 

Mount Scnpuo tours 11.00 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, flhorman 
Building. A nnd 28' to Bus atop. Further 
drUilla: Tel. R8M\». 

Emurnh — World Religious Zionist 
Women: 28 lien Mslmon. Visit our pro- 


jects: Jerusalem 862408. 830820; Notanya 
033-24430: Haifa 04-236031. 

American MI true hi Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — 30 Balfour Street. 
Jerusalem, Tel. H3S03. 
M18CEI.LANF.0US 

Plnnl a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday 
planters' tours include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details 'reservations: 02-036381. 
ext. 13. 

Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schnelier Wood. 
Romema. Tel. 014322, 7.30 s.m.-7 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv. Tel. 333231. 776131: ORT 
Jerusalem. Tel. 833141; ORT Net any a. 
Tol. 33744. 

American Ml e rue hi Women- Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, Tol. 320187, 
243! 06. 

Pioneer Women-Na'amat. Morning 
Tours. Call for reservations': Tel Aviv 
266098. 

Emu mih- World Bel. Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Call 03-788942, 708440. 
i Plant u Tree with your Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Transporta- 
tion to Modl’ln centre, Tuesdays. 
DelnllH 'reservations: 03-234448 or 02- 
833261, ext. 13. 

Haifa 

Winl'a On In Haifa, dial 840040. 


CHAMBER MUSIC LOVERS CIRCLE 


ASIA HOUSE 


Chamber Music and a Good Dinner 
in an Intimate Candle-Lit Atmosphere 


Saturday Night, May 17 
Programme: J.S. Bach 


With the participation of: Michael Weintraub, Huts; Yitzhak 
Reuven, violin; Richard Woolf, violin; David Braude, violin; 
Alexander Caganovsky. cello; Helena Raskova, harpsichord. 


^Reservations. Asia House. 4 RBhov Waizmonn. Tel Aviv. Tel 03-218216. 21 BIOS J 


Pi THE TEL AVIV MUSEUM 


27 Sderot Shaul Hamelech, Tal. 257361 


Visiting hours: Sun.. Mon. 10 n.m. — 10 p.m. Tup. levs of Shavuot) 10 s.m. — 
2 p.m. Wed.. 8ai 7 ■ 11 p.m. Thur. 10 e.lh. — 10 p.m. Frl. olosad except for i 
box office (open 10 ».m. — 1 p.m.J. When the Museum Is open 10 e.m. — 10 
p.m., the permanent collections close el 6 p.m. 


Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun.. Mon. .10 s.m. — 4 p.m. Tue. 10 s.m — 1 p.m. 
Thur. 10 a.m — 1 p.m.. 4 — 8 p.m. Qraphlcs Study Rooms: Mon. 10 e.m. — 
I pm. 

Tickets lor Saturday can bo bought throughout the week at Ihfi Museum, at Hadran. 
90 Ibn Gabiroi. and other agencies. 

Exhibitions 

Edward Munch — Prints . - ; 

In coo par a lion with ihe Israel Museum. Jerusalem. 

Igaal Turner kin — Journeys into Culture, Works on Paper. 1956-BO. 

Newa 2. Mpaha dorshunl With Ihe Blood of My Heart (Closes Mey 17). (Part B of 
Mows 2 will open et 8.00 p.m. on May 26.) 

El Liultzky — 11 Illustrations ip Had Gadya 
Israel Collection ~ a new selaciion . 


Guided Tours ol the Edvard Munch exhibition led by Mira Caapi — Sunday at 
• BOO pm. 7 


Music 


Yalr Klees — Violin. Reoitol — - Saturday, 8.30 p.m. 

Wdh Pnuia Splzman, prartO, Works by Beethoven end BBrtok. 
Cohen Trio (England) — : Wednetdey, 8.30 p.m. 

Works by Schutwn. Dvorak.. Bloah. 1 . 

Dnnce 

Ttieidey end Thursday, 11.00 a.m. 


Rulh Eshal in a performance for- all the family — “Siring.". ‘'Shoes.'' ''Masks'' 

! A Woman in Brown." "Wltchcrafi." 

Choreography: Hedda Oren. Romt Land. Mira Ne'e men, Rulh Eehei.' 

Rough Trentment, new Mm by.ihe gram Polish; director, Andrte) Wajda, dolly 4.30. 

' I® end 9.30 pm:, Saturdays. 7, ,15 and 9.30 p.m. English end Hebrew subtitles 
Afternoon. Adventure at the Museum, 4.00 — 6100 p.m, "The Fruit oF My Garden ” 

' Monday, gudes gimrnei. dalat. ! 

■ Shabbaterbui .• , , 

In' cqniuncn on with the Department- of Education, Youth' arid Culture, 'Tel Avhr-Yafo' 
Municipality. 11 Bm . .M.C.- Yitzhak Uvnl.-. 

Helena Bublrwtefri Pa vlllon, . 6 Tweet Street. The exhlbl lion halls are closed. Tor 
.renovations An axhionion on Beuhaus will open on May 27. 

: »-- ' : - ‘ • ' 


ART GUIDE 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions. Permanent 
Exhibitions of Judalca. Art and 
Archaeology. Aslan Art from the Wolf 
Lndejlnaky Collection. Colour at the 
Youth Wing: Activity corners for 
children- Let's Conserve the Forests 
(Ruth Youth Wing). The Mareniont 
Collection ol Pre-Columbian Art: The 


Human Image. Bentlnok Special Exhibit 
(Design Dopt.l. Light Symphony No. I. A 
kinetic projection made either with 
aunrays or with nil electric light source. 
Prof Paul Konrad Hoonlch, Technion, 
Haifa. Border* — Exhibition 
demonstrating the concern of Inracll nr- 
tlats with the chnnging geo-political 
borders. Jewelry ami Figurines from 
Burials. Tho Natuflnn Culture, 9th- tot h 


TU 


this week 
at 

the israel museum 
jerusalem 


JAZZ 


CHILDREN'S FILM 
FILM 


Saturday. 17.5 at 8.30 p.m. 

Jan Union A concert of Modern Jazz and Experimen- 
tal Music: Michael Greenblat — piano, electric piano: 
Gabbi Chaggl — flute and aaxophone: Mark Imploveky 
— drums: Gal Driamar — bass: Du -Du — percussion 
Sun., 18.B. Mon.. 19.8 at 3.30 p.m., 

Thura., 22.6 at 11 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. 
"The Sound of Music" 

Wednesday, 21 .6 at 8.30 p.m. 

8peclal Screening 

"Why Israel?" (“Pourquol Israel?") 

Director: Claude Lanzman English only. 


SYMPOSIUM 


CONCERT 


CHILDREN'S EVENTS 

Thursday. 22.6 at 4 p.m. 

Special Happening — With balloons and drawings. A 
colourful performance by Italian artist Enrico Bieechl. 
(Patio of Youth Wing). Free Event. 

Thursday. 22.6 at 8.30 p.m. 

BORDERS. Moderator- Dr. Gldon Ofrat Drama and 
Literature. Participants. Ehud Ben-Ezur. Yehoshua 
Sobol. Dr. Haim Shoham. 

8atuiday, 24.8 at 8.30 p.m. 

’'Spotlight" Chamber Concert Sorlea 

Evening of Brahms piano music. Soloist: Allan 

Starnfield. 

(sponsored by Revlon) 

VISITING HOURS: 

I8RAEL MUBEUM: Sun. Mon. Wed. Thura. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Tuae. 4- 10 p.m. Fri. and 
Sat. and evo of holiday and holldBy 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

BHRINE OF THE BOOK: Sun Mon Wad. Thurs. 10 a.m -6 p.m.. Tues 10 a.m.- 
10 p.m.. Frl & Sat. 10 a.m.-2 o.m. 

BILLY ROSE 8CULPTURE GARDEN: Sun Mon. Wed. Thurs. 10 a.m - 6 p m.; 
Tuae. 10 a.m — Suneat; Frl. & Sat. 10-2. 

ROCKEFELLER MU8EUM: Sun. -Thura. 10a.m.-6 p.m. Frl. Sat. 10 am.-2 p.m. 
GUIDED TOURS IN ENGLISH AT THE ISRAEL MUSEUM: Sun . Mon.. Wod . 
Thura: 1 1 n.m Tue* 4.30 p.m. 

TICKETS FOR 8ATURDAY8: Buy in advance at Museum, main hotels, and ticket 
agencies 

THE MUSEUM SHOPS OFFER A WIDE 8ELECTION OF QUALITY GIFTS. 10% 
DISCOUNT FOR MEMBERS. 

FOR DETAILS OF EXHIBITIONS. PLEASE SEE ART GUIDE. 


Beth Hatef iitsoth 


Nahum Goklujann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora 


Visiting hours: Sun., Mon.. Thurs. 10 a m. — 6 p.m. Tuo.. Wed.. 
May 20-21. 10 a.m. — 2 p.m. Open for Shavuot, Frl. closed. Sat. 
10 a.m. — 2 p.m. 

Admission free on Saturdays 

The stud V areaB of the Museum ara not In operation on Satur- 
days. 

Children under 6 years of age are not admitted. 

Organized tours mu^t ha pre-arranged (Tel. 03-425161) 
Groups of schoolchildren and students must coordinate the time 
of their visit with the Youth Wing, even if they do not request 
guidance. 

Permanent Exhibition: The main aspects of Jewish life in the 
Diaspora, past and present, presented through the most modern 
graphic and audio-viaual techniques • 

TEMPORARY. EXHIBITION GALLERY: "Judaism In Medieval 

Art. ' - ■ . ' ; . 

Mtf^tv. L , EXHIBITI0N: " UbVa = an EXTINCT JEWISH COM- 
MUNITY" In cooperation with the Cultural Centre of ..the Jews from 

Ubtra end the Centre for the Integration ol Oriemel Jewish Herlteo'e 
Chronosphere: A special audio-visilal display, presented In e smell 
planetarium-shaped auditorium, depleting the history of the mlgra^ 
tions-of the Jewish ki'eople. • H 

Beth^ Hatafutsoth iB located on the campus of the -Tel. Aviv Univer- 
sity (Gate 2). ■-,/ ",,j ' • 

■Kfausner Street. Ramat Aviv. ; | 

Buses: , 13. 24; 25, 27. 46. 49. 74, 79, 572. • V . V • : If 


ililllrnln H.C.K. I'ri'p Full — ShHIa H|rk. 
Ill Ihi- lir.irl IMmrum, Kprlug-Summer 

IflHii. i’lnil.iizriiph* from the linn tWlny 
t'ollvi-lUtt . Hebrew script nnd lnscrto- 

I loll H. r 

!4fl»- Ini Ijuirv. Olio mint show by Israeli 
nrtl!*l II 1111111(1 Topor. Urnwlngi, prin- 
ting*, hooka by n French Urmightaman 
Ror-kof filer Muneiim; Function anti 
Pcalgii -• the Talmudic Period. New ad- 
flltfxna to ihe nepi, of Prints and 
Drawings ffrnm INonac note that 

"‘‘fits will bo closed nt various 
limes ns mi economy measure. For 
details plfn.se are dlsplny advertisement 
I»r special events. "Rlnck and Whlto" 
frniu llie Museum col lections. 

Dvurini Tovlm Arts nnd Craft*. F\mc- 
tleninl pnttery. ceramic art, antique 
r upper, jcwvlrv. paintings, ai Rahov 
Agrlpjws. Jerusiileiii. 

Old City Art (liilili*. 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop, 7 
Ttfen-t Israel, Jowlah Quarter. Open 9 
n.m. -A p.m. leloflcd ShabbiU houral. 
Cernnile arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, sorlgrapha. 

(inlcrln Vision Nouvollc, Khutsot 
Hnynlzer. Y.S. Hnmlnchc. Original 
prints. Tfl. 02-X10H84. 2R0031. 

Tol Aviv 

Trl Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Edvard 
Munch. Prints, [gaol Tumarkin, 
Jmirncys Into Culluro. El Llsslliky, 

I I lust rations for Had Gadya. News 3, 
Mnflho Of rshiinl. Now Tsraol Colleatlons. 
Visiting lfuiini: Sun. -Thur. 10 a.m.-10 
p.m. (permunent exhibitions 10 a.m.-6 
p.m. i Rat. 10 n.m.-2 p.m.; 7-11 p.m. Clos- 
ed Frl. except box office — open 10 a. m.-J 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun., 
Mon., Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tue., Thur. 10 
n.m. -I p.m.: 4-8 p.m. Qraphlca Study 
Room: Mon., Wed. 10 a.m.-l p.m., Tubs. 
5-A p.m. 



israel film archive • 'Jerusalem 


ia.s 

14.00 

El UTendretif ...BonSilI 

- Schullmnn 

IT. ft 

10.30 

Romeo and Juliet 
Zelflrom 


tl.30 

One fling «, 

Ihe Other Doesn't 
- Varda 

lfl.8 

10.00 

La Communion Bolcnnslle 
- - Feret 


tl.SO 

Kama, Ola A porta 

- nouelllnl 

tl.ft 

10.00 

Lea Zoioa 

- Thomaa 


11.00 

Chime* al Midnight 
Wellei 

n.B 

10.00 

U* Pauro 
Houa 1 Uni 


II. so 

1 Moris mr Orton none* 
• Koulflo 

u.a 

14.00 

lluabanda 

UiMavetea 


Ncn'i’nlimi: Iti-li \ if ron . IIT llcliov lllllr 
M. Sh.i* rr AuilKorlimi 


Book your hotel with 
AftJlUb 'ON' Hotel 

L- Reserval 



Reservations 

Center 

W/ jrttvrrj nif 


%. X /)' Center 

(«t JrttvrrJ 
\/irr t/ cAatyr 


liiluncHI'dlMS uiul foul's. 
“*"tur runtnl 


■ Tel Aviv, 111 Allunby si.. Tel.812M7 
nixnilguffsi}. -1. HhIiion ul..Tol. 248306 

■ Haifa, 6 Nonlau nt., Tol. 646403/4 
120 I lit mi hh! nve .. Tol. H2277 

• Jcriisalom. 8 Rhamal si., Tel. 834924 

■ Nntunyii, 4 Horxl si.. Tol. 32947 

• Moor Hltohn, .11 Morzl st.< Tol. 73308 


An evening of MIME 
JUKIARKIN, Israel 

JULIAN CHAGRIN, 

England 

25.0. A. Houso, Tol Aviv 
TONIGHT, Friday, Maylfl. lO- 80 ] 
Tickets : Hadran, Tel. 248787 
. and other agencies. 


PAINTINGS 
BY 19TH CENTURY 
• Frankfurt and 

KRONBERG ARTISTS 
Paintings by A. Burger/ Hoffle r . 
Dlelmann, Schreyer, sought for 
collaction. For highest offer: 

■ Apply to Mrs. Alice Gower. Ran,8<)B 
Howl. Tal Aviv, Tel, 03-296444- 
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for Gatllee": the experience HABER refuses to be labelled and upbringing and not from behave toward people except In that one of my children Is 

and enjoyment of living far politically. “On the one hand, this or that tradition of the way I expect them to chronically 111. But that'B 

from where the action is, to the everything here is political. On Orthodoxy; nor would they con- behave toward roe.” something I couldn't possibly 

point of being congratulated by the other — I choose to choose tend that the religious bave a The very next morning, here do/* 

colleagues for “managing’ 1 to what Is beat from the Habad, monopoly on morality. in the Promised Land, Israel “The Habers are wryly amuB- 

turn up for meetings in Tel Aviv from the Aguda, from Mizrahi. i cannot help adding here two went downstairs to Ms car and ed that their older boy, Moshe, 

or Jerusalem. "By now, I’ve Also, for me, settling Jews in recent Incidents involving the found it a wreck — windows aged three and bora In America 

become so used to having space Galilee is no more, and no less, Habers and their car. At the smashed, upholstery slashed, a few months before they left, is 

to breathe and live that I begin essential than settling In supermarket one day, Miriam "I couldn’t help- laughing,” quiet and well-mannered, an 

to get nervous by the time I get Hebron or anywhere else In nudged another car while park- Miriam said, “because you extremely good child who Just 

to Netanya.” Eretz Yisracl." ing and slightly damaged the know what Israel's reaction will not hit back when he is 

He is on good terms with When Israel started to quote a front grille. Nobody was in sight was? First he said how lucky smacked by his peers in the 

Tiberias's Mayor Yigai Blbt saying of Melr Kahane, and she could have made an we were that the car was still Aguda kindergarten he attends. 

(NRP), yet critical of the over- something within me snapped, easy getaway. Yet she remain- there. And then he said, 'Well, (Yes, little Aguda boys do hit 

building now going on in the cl- and even his admirable sweet ed there a quarter of an hour, isn't it better than getting a each other in kindergarten.) 

ty. “All my life I’ve heard of reasonableness this time did until the car's owner arrived, to knife in your back, as you might His younger brother Yitzhak, a 

Rabbi Hlya. I never dreamed not bring out a similar quality announce tbat she was the In America?' " year and a half. Is a sabra, a 

I'd live in view of his tomb. Yet in me. (Kahane’s books have culprit. This good deed ended Then there is the matter of factofwhlchhlsparents.areln- 
that view is now more and more their place in the Babers' up costing her 1L8.500. Would the telephone: the Habers ordtnately proud. Yitzhak Is a 

obstructed by the building on library, which is one of the best she have been so noble bad she would dearly love to have one. noisy, upstaging little boy, 

the hillside.” (Many of the new I have seen in Tiberias.) known the price of virtue? “I'm Others in their block do, but the perfectly ready to hit back and, 

flats stand empty, bought by The couples' ethical afraid I Just couldn't bave done instrument Is hard to get In unlike so many American lm- 

out-of-town Israelis; but that, behaviour, I am convinced, otherwise,” she confessed in Tiberias. “We could get one If I migrants, thoroughly adjusted 

too, Is another story.) springs from their character some embarrassment. “I can't said, as people have suggested, to the Israeli scene. □ 


If you’re not sold on the Idea of organized 
tours.here’s a revolutionary approach 
that’s likely to Interest you. 
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Abroad-and free as a bird, 
with Natour’s . _ 
new Compute -A-Tbur service. 

For the first time ever, 

you can now plan your own made-to- measure 

vacation abroad. Now, you can plan and decide: 


★ which countries you’re going to visit. 

★ what you're going to see. 

★ what standards of accommodation you wili require. 

★ what shows you will see. 

★ what services you will receive. 

★ what places you will tour. 

★ and even for which periods you will require the use of a 
self-drive car. 


Charter flights 
always cost yo« 


you less. 


Natour has booked a number of charter flights at especially 
reduced rates. You arrive ih Europe for 
a 15-day-do-cxaqlly-as- you-pl ease-vacation: 

★ visits to special places. 

★ tours of England and other European countries 

★ a two-week alay in London, RomS , Paris, Frankfurt or any 
other European center. 

How do you Compute -A-Tour? 

This new and revolutionary service includes a choice of twenty- 
eight different cities, all over Europe. 

You choose and decide on everything you're going to want to 
do and you will know in advance exgctly h ow much the whole 
exercise is going to cost you. 

This is why you won't have to worry about spending more than 
you can afford on your 1980 vacation. Freedom from wony 
about money or unexpected surprises. That's how it will be, 
from the moment you take off at Ben Gurion Airport. All you 
haye to do Is to tell your travel agent what you're going to 
want — and when. You pay 25% of the total cost with your 
order — and when you complete the transaction, you get the. 
vouchers for ail the services that you will have ordered. 
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what happens if you want 
to change to your plans? 

Basy! You're perfectly free to make any changes you like. If 
and when you do so you will be charged a token fee for the 
changes. 

With Compute -A-Tour, you decide A Where to go 

dr What to do 
* and when to do it. 

It's a fact. With Compute-A-Tour, 
you are your own boss. 

Your travel agent will be happy to provide you with our Lon- 
don Charter and Compute-A-Tour booklet; this contains all the 
details and prices of a huge choice of services In each one of the 
twenty -eight European centers that have, been included in the 
new Compute-A-Tour service. 


Abroad-and free as a bird, 
with Natour’s new Compute-A-Ibiir service 
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Dimont in the rough 

Jews, God and Max Dimont are among the subjects in S.T. MER AVI's animated conversation with the best-selling author. 


AMERICA'S moat successful 
popularizer of Jewish history Is 
unafraid of expressing un- 
popular opinions. Some of Max 
Dimont’a views in fact arc down- 
right popeyed. 

For example, he "loves" 
Menahem Begin, calls Sa'ad 
Haddad "a man of vision," and 
says he can't stand "the black- 
coated boys from Mea 
Shcarim." He also believes that 
with its settlement policies in 
the territories Israel for the 
first time is being "realistic." 
And he maintains just as solidly 
that despite all. the 
statisticians and 

demographers, American 
Jewry has a great future. 

Indeed, at a time .when so 
many gloom-and-doomsayers 
nre on the scene, Dimont is un- 
usual in his inclination to accen- 
tuate the positive. 

The 87-ycar-old author of the 
immensely popular Jew God 
nnd History and other works 
revealed hts views during a re- 
cent stay nt Jerusalem's 
Mishkenot Sh&’ananim, He 
speaks in the same feisty style 
in which he writes, sprinkling 
his monologues with numerous 
Yiddish and Hebrew ex- 
pressions. His books have been 
faulted for their scholarship, 
but no one has ever accused 
them of being dull. Similarly, 
Dimont in conversation may 
not always be convincing, but 
he is as engaging as a Borscht- 
Circuit comic. 

He is also not above leaping 
out of hi a seat to act out a point. 
Early in our interview he did 
just that, springing out of his 
chair, throwing both flats over 
his shoulder and assuming the 
posture of a rag-and-bone man. 

"This Is us I” he exclaims, 
drag-footing his way along the 
sunny back veranda of his 
Mishkenot apartment. "We 
. Jews schlep this sack with us, 
this cultural suitcase, this 2,000* 
year burden on our shoulders. 
Okay, we're stuck with it. But 
shouldn't we Btop every ones in 
a while to examine what’s in the 
sack? Is It genuine heirlooms 
we have In there — or is there 
also a load of crap and scrap?" 

Ho flops back into his seat, 
feigning exhaustion. "Me, I'm a 
willing prisoner of Jewish 
history. But for years I’ve been 
conducting a crusade call it a 

Zlonade — against those 
historians who downplay the 
heroism, the glory of the Jewish 
people. This whole business of 
the whining underdog^the pious 
and the powerlesa ^ a bunch of 
dreck f I've no time for [1. ■■ 

"I'm ever! planning ;a ; little 
book, a paperback balled 
something like. Will the Real 
: Jewish History Pleas# Stand • 
Up? I want to knock dowtr the ' 
myths and show the Jew as. he-’ 
really was and is, a courageous, 
Creative human being. V 

.DIMONT'S literary plans also' 
.include "a popular hisfcpry. of 
the founding of modern Israel* . 
one which- for the first time will 
show the magnificent heroism 
of it nil." He has In the workb a,. ; 
children's history of the Jewish 1 

PAOK tTOVE • , . 



people — "A book without the 
schmaltz, without all the oy-oy- 
oy!” — and further in the 
future, a book on Jesus "from a 
Jewish point of view." 1 

The book on Israel occasioned 
this latest visit. He and his wife 
Ejthe) first came here in 1962, 
wheft ' J eios, Got! and. His ton/ 
was having its enormous 
apccesi?, and last visited seven 
years back. Each time he com- 
es he sees greater progress. 

"Slums?- You.' want tip italk 
about' slums?" I don't, par- 
ticularly,: but blmoftt ■ does, 
passionately i "HU tefl :yoii 
about slUpiaV- We saw slums 
recently... Ih Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
that ' make the housing in the 
Hatikva Quarter 1 look }ike 
palaces !. The Israeli* should See . 


what slums really are! 

"But all the Israelis know 
what to do is gripe," he goes on. 
"Prophets in a hurry, that's 
what I call them. Never 
satisfied, have :to 'achieve 
everything now. But they're so 
busy worrying about what's yet 

to be accomplished, they don't 
take time- to appreciate what 
they’ve done. And they've done 
marvels — marvels, i tell you." 

I suggest that the world once 
seemed to share that view, but 
that today most nations tend to 
view Israel as a villain. *. 

"Why should Israel, .give a 
damn what any other country, 
thinks?" Dimont booms. “Does 

Venezuela care what the Jewish 

state . thinks about Vetiezeula? ' 

. No,i : hut i Jf, any, .Honduras . 
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declares that Israel should 
withdraw from East 
Jerusalem, Israel goos running 
around hat in hand to beg par- 
don — just like the ghetto Jew 
appealing before the prince. 
Who cares from all those 
fershtunkina countries? 

"And the UN? Don't talk to 
me about the UN. A bunch of 
communists and fascists! I’ll 
tell you about the UN. I recently 
met this UN official in Amman. 
A Swede. A shmuck! What bn 
ignorant. Swedish shmuck! 
Knew nothing about the situa- 
tion here, the hihtory. All he 
could do was make noises about 
‘human rights.' Human rights? 
Did he even know. .that a 

Swedish king, kirl, once 
trampled ctrer the human rights 


of Urn mark and all its 
neighbours and established an 

iMiipIn 1 

Tl 1 E AUTI 1011 suddenly winces 
and elute he b at hts chest. 
Alarmed, I half-rise from my 
chair before I realize he's Just 
making another point. "It's all 
a sign of this Jewish sickness of 
ours," he gasps. "Some people 
have pacemakers in their 
hearts. We Jews have guilt- 
makers. We walk around all the 
time feeling guilty — and for 
wlml? For a bunch otferkockta 
myths which the gentile world 
has sold us, that's what. 

"I’ll tell you a socret — 
Menahem Begin, I love him. 
Golda, Eshkol, Rabin — they 
were just like the polite, subser- 
vient ghetto Jews. ‘Give us 
peace,' they said, 'and we’ll 
give you the territories, 
anything you want. We really 
didn't mean to conquer them. 
We've been bad Jews, but if you 
promise us peace...' 

"But Begin? He was the first 
to stand up and say, ‘What oc- 
cupied territories? This is the 
Land of Israel we're talking 
about ! ’ Now that was a stroke 
of genius. Really, the man is a 
political genius. Nu. I promised 
myself I wouldn't talk politics 
hero. But I admire the man 
enormously, ns every Jew 
should. 

"The settlements? 

Marvelous! It's Just like In the 
American West. That's how 
they did It on the frontier, In 
Texas, in California. You put up 
frontier settlements among the 
Indians, you establish your 
authority, and eventually the 
locals come to accept It. It's the 
same great spirit horo. That's 
why Americans love Israel. 
And I'll tell you another secret: 
the UN privntcly admires 
Israel for it, too. Only they 
won't admit It." 

Dimont leaps out of his seat 
nnd strides up and down the 
vorandn, punctuating his points 
by pounding his fist into his 
palm. "Sottlomont in the West 
Bank and Gazu means that for 
the first time Israel Is boing 
realistic 1 Until now she’s boon 
like the pious Yld — a shnook! 
Well, now she’s saying to the 
world, for the first time, 'The 
price of killing Jews has gone 
up!' And if they're going to kill 
Jews In Hebron, then the world 
had better get that message. 
Because the Jew today Is once 
again the ish milharna — the 
warrior who won't bo pushed 
around — or pushed oft his 
land!" 

ETHEL DIMONT looks up from 
her Jerusalem PoJt and 
reminds her husband that he 
has a lecture to give this even- 
ing and had better preserve n|s 
voico. Dimont dutifully site 
down, and for the moment con- 
tinues In a conspiratorial 

whisper. "I'll just tell 
boychik,” he confides. ‘WnM 
happened in Hebron shows tne 

futility of appeasement. ^ , 
needs a strong hand — at an 
times." ' 

• Reading doubt on my f® 001 
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Dimont resumes his lecturer's 
Btance. "History shows us, my 
friend, that politics, like nature, 
abhors a vacuum. If Israel 
doesn’t apply force, others will. 
It's as simple as that. 

"Sadat certainly understands 
that. A very wiBe statesman. 
We were just In Egypt before 
we came here," he says, nod- 
ding at hts wife for confirma- 
tion. "The pyramids — what a 
pile of -Junk ! To think that my 
ancestors schlepped those 
Btonea around so that some 
pharaoh could Uq for all time 
with his concubines and today 
some dumb peasant can steal 
the stones — well, never mind. 

"Sadat, I was saying — he's 
smart. You know what he's 
doing? He’s building a middle 
class. He knows that's the key 
to stability and prosperity. 
Franco did the same thing after 
World War II. You know what 
Franco did — brought in Jews! 
Made a middle class! We met 
Jews in Spain — they got a nice 
little community there. 

"Anyway, It's the same thing 
we saw down in the Gaza Strip. 
Now that's & wonderful exam- 
ple of Israeli reality. The place 
used to be a terrorists' neBt. To- 
day it's perfectly safe. And the 
people there have better hous- 
ing, a better life all around — a 
middle class In the making." 

I'm having trouble following 
these leaps from the West Bank 
to Egypt to Spain to Gaza, but 
Dimont is already In southern 
Lebanon, 

"We also just met with Major 
Haddad, the Christian militia 
leader," he says. "I tell you, I 
admire the man enormously. 
He's a true man of vision. He's 
in a difficult position, but he 
seeB very clearly what his situa- 
tion Is. 

"Anyway, I asked him the 
central question — how he felt 
when all his appeals for aid to 
the Christian world fell on deaf 
ears. And you know what he 
told me? Oil. He said the 
world's Christian nations are 
more concerned about assuring 
their oil supply than they are 
about the lives of some fellow 
Christiana. 

"Now, my friend, if 
Christians are willing to 
aaorifice Christians for oil, how 
do you think they feel about the 
Jewish state? On the one hand 
you have a $600b. meohanism, 
the Western Industrial com- 
plex, and on tho other there's 
Israel. The oholce is obvious! 
Slnoe World War II there have 
boen 00 new states. You think 
the world oares If thpre's one 
more or one less? Especially a 
Jewish state, at that? Now, can 
there be any question that 
Israol has to do as she sees fit, 
end to hell with world opinion?" 

MRS. DIMONT throws her hus- 
band a glance of gentle disap- 
proval, and he moderates his 
stand accordingly. '’Okay, I’m 
not advocating a war policy or a 
peaoe policy — Just a policy 
built on long-range security. We 
have to , acknowledge that the 
desirable and the possible are 
■ not always the same." His voice 
rises as he backtracks now 
from his own backtracking. "To 
hell with it l Israel must never 

compromise! . Let the 
Palestinians declare 
! themselves for moderation for 
a change! Let's see them start 
killing off the terrorists! " 

; Having! resolved all the 
political problems,, we how turn 
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toward religion. Born In 
Finland ("My father was flee- 
ing service in the Czar's army 
— It's everybody's story."), Di- 
mont has lived In the U.S. since 
1930, making his home in St. 
Louis, Missouri. As he reveals 
in his most recent book, The 
Jews in America, he Is a great 
believer in the American brand 
of Judaism and seeB It as the 
wave of the future. 

"First of all," he sneers, "all 
that business about the 
vanishing American Jew, it's a 
bunch of garbage. I don't care 
about the statistics. History 
doesn’t follow a statistical 
curve. If it did, we'd be able to 
predict the future, and in fact 
we can’t." 

Nonetheless, Dimont goes on 
to make some predictions, 
albeit based on his views of the 
past. "American Judaism is 
vigorous and healthy — and it's 
something entirely new. I call It 
voluntary Judaism. The 
American experience was the 
first in which groups of Jews ac- 
tually preceded the arrival of 
rabbis. In America, when the 
first rabbis showed up, they 
found that laymen had beat 
them there by 200 years — and 
these laymen weren't about to 
be dictated to. So a wonderful 
system developed in which rab- 
bis were hired and fired, and 
the real strength was In the 
hands of the president of the 
synagogue. 

"VOLUNTARY, that’s the 
point. It '8 the Judaism of the 
future. Earlier there was the 
priesthood and then the rabbis 
to enforce observance. Now I 
see a merger coming about 
among the Reform, the Conser- 
vativo and the Modern 
Orthodox — I don't count those 
fossils, you know, the Heehal 
Shlomo boyB, the Mea Shearim 
crowd. They don’t count — but 
let me tell you, they are the only 
ones who really recognize that a 
new strain of Judaism la com- 
ing — and believe me, they’re 
scared. 

"Anyway, what we'll see in 
this voluntary Judaism Is a new 
Shulhan Arukh, that's the 
prepared table of the law. The 
new Shulhan Arukh will be a 
smorgasbord. It'll have two 
tables — and a wastebasket on 
the side. 

"Tho big table, that's what I 
call the essentials. You'll have 
tho main course, tho staples — 
tho Shabbat, the High Holidays, 
olrcumclslon and so on. But 
we'll observe Shabbat In a 
rational way 1 1 should't drive to 
synagogue on Shabbat? I should 
walk my legs off just to please 
some rabbi? What kind of day 
of rest is that? Not that the 
question is new. The Jews of 
Venice were criticized in the 
middle ages for gliding to syn- 
agogue in gondolas- 

"Anyway, the second table Is 
what I call the electives. Here 
we can do some bargaining, 
picking and choosing. Take 
kashrut. The Bible says It's 
kosher to eat locusts. Loousts? 
Feh! So I'll tell you what, I'll 
pass on the locusts and I'll help 
myself to the shrimp and the 
lobster. It's a deal, okay? 

"Then there's the 
wastebasket. That's where we 
simply have to toss a lot of the 
nonsense that we mistake for 
Yiddishkeit. You know, 
Malmonides ijaid, 'Custom an- 
nuls and custom creates.' 
That’s what we have to do, 


some creating and some an- 
nulling. 

"Also, you know, Judah 
Hanasi opposed the codification 
of the Mlshna. He was afraid 
customs would become frozen 
into new laws. And that's what 
happened. Rabbinic Judaism 
passed on to us a lot of non- 
sense. So we have these idiots 
running around in these fur hats 
and long black coats and silk 
stockings — this ghetto image 
that some Polish goy handed to 
them — these Jews think it's 
Jewish! 

"What's worse, a lot of 
modern Jews think this 6 per 
cent ultra-Orthodox minority is 
somehow more authentically 
Jewish than we are. We're 
afraid of offending them! 
Afraid they'll reject us! It’s 
crazy! It's as crazy as Israel 
begging for peace!" 

SETTLING BACK in his seat 
and crossing his arms, Dimont 
falls silent for a moment, glar- 
ing directly across the way at 
Mt. Zion. "I’ve no doubt that it's 
going to come about," he says 
in measured tones. "No doubt. 
No sir, no doubt." 

To support his view he now 
begins to encapsulate the thesis 
of his second beBt-seller, The 
Indestructible Jews. 

"I see Jewish history as a 
three-act drama," he says. 
"The first act was the 2,000 
' years from Abraham to the fall 
of the Second Temple. That was 
the Jewishness of the 
priesthood, when some shmuck 
told you to go sacrifice a bullock 
and that was It. 

"The second 2,000 years, that 
was the period where the rabbi 
replaced the Temple. In the 
Diaspora a third of the Tora 
was thrown out all that 
sacrificing stuff. The syn- 
agogue. the teftiin, the rituals 
became the Jewish mode. 

"Well, you know, there's an 
old Jewish saying: ‘When God 
sends an Illness, he also sends a 
cure.' That’s what we're getting 
now in this, the dawn of the 
third act. Voluntary Judaism, 
Judaism without ooerolon, and 
without the nonsense. America 
has shown the way. Now It's up 
to Israel to pick up on It. Israel 
has three million Jews In 
search of a faith. Nationalism 
isn’t enough. And the govern- 
ment should get out of the 
religion business! Religion has 
no business In government! The 
leaders hero should say, ‘We 
are the now Orthodox, we are 
the new Jews!' 

"This Is what we’ll have In 
the third act. The proud, free, 
Independent Jew — the ish 
milhama men like Hess and 
Herzl and Jabotinsky." With his 
gaze still fixed on Mt. Zion, Di- 
mont adds with fierce convic- 
tion: "Some day, a voice will 
come out of the wilderness and 
look reality in the face...” 

He pauses, as If to allow me to 
write that down oarefully, and I 
do. Then I ask what he means, 

. "I mean," he says, "that de 
Tocquevllle In 1886 looked at the 
rough, orude Americans and 
predicted that within 100 years 
the U.S. would, be the model 
democracy of the world. I'm 
saying that within a generation, 
Israel will be the model 
democracy for the rest of the 
Middle Bast — and will provide 
the model Jew for the rest of the 
world,"' 

And that's the world accord- 
. lng to Max. □ 
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I FIRMLY BELIEVE that the 
exploration of the by-ways and 
cul-de-sacs of social history is 
more rewarding than the 
records of kings, popes and 
generals. The Btudy of lingerie 
tells me more about the 
development of society, the so- 
cial climAte and the prevailing 
mores than any analysis of in- 
trigues in the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. 

E.S. Turner Is a, if not the, 
leading Lrivl&Ust of English 
social history, whose prodigious 
output I have been lapping up 
ever since I came across his 
Rood la Ruin. He fillB in the 
cracks and crevices In 
Trevelyan's, A.L. Rowse's and 
Arthur Bryant’s majestic 
murals. The histories of adver- 
tising, courting, servants, 
medicine, the Law, the Army, 
have In turn come under his 
scrutiny. 

The present work is a worthy 
pendant to The Phoney War, 
published In 1061 , which deals 
. wilh World War II on the British 
home front. It was one of the 
first nostalgia jags, refur- 
bishing the memories of “Dad's 
Army" on its arthritic march 
into oblivion. 

With Blighty we are on the 
British home front in World 
War I, the fortunate survivors 
of which have long since joined 
their more unfortunate com- 
rades, and we are on a 
historical, not a sentimental, 
journey. The book concentrates 
on the follies, aberrations and 
excesses on the home front, a 
pale mirror-image of the 
monumental idiocies of the car- 
nage in Flanders' mud-soaked 
trenches which, with a few 
sideshows like Gallipoli and the 
war Against the U-boats, were 
to cost Britain 896,000 lives as 
well as nearly three million 
maimed, virtually wiping out 
the flower of British manhood. 
The total number of casualties 
for all the belligerents was 
7.3m. killed, 12.24m, wounded. 

BRITAIN, not having known 
war since the Napoleonic era 
dhe Crimea and Boer wars 
were far -flung operations), was 
alow off the mark. 

There was no conscription 
and a wave of patriotism helped 
to fill the ranks, aided by 
Kitchener’s sternly pointing 
finger and the white feather 
amazons to whom no carnage 
. was sufficiently bloody. 

The upper classes, having 
more than their lives to lose, 
swarmed to the colours. By the 
time it was all over, 28 peers, 88 
baronets and some 1,080 
assorted occupants of the lower 
rungs of Debrett's social ladder 
had been killed along with 1157 
Old Etonians,'. The stately 
homes became hospitals, where 
. the chatelaines ministered to 
the wounded, preferably of 
commissipned .rank. Lady 
Astbr presided at Cliveden, 
where a hospital was erocted 
over the tehnlB courts. An early. 
Christian Scientist, she believ- 
ed ,thftt survival was’ only & 
question of willpower. To two 
- soldiers wounded at Jutland she 
said, "Where are you from? 
Yorkshire? No -wonder you 
don't Want to live." 

After the Old Contcrpptlbles 
fell back from Mons and .the 
■ casualty lists assumed ap- 
palling dimensions, recruiting 
fell off sharply. Also, there was 
good, money In munitions. As 
one popular song had it, 
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In " The Streets of Paris" ( Pantheon , $10), Richard Cobb provides a 
learned text illuminated by a thousand curious details. Pro/. Cobb, 
the historian of the French working class this last book was on the 
Paris morgue), has walked the length and breadth of the city together 
telf/i Nicholas Breach, u’hose superb photographs document five 
urondisse merits which are off the tourist traok. A.B, 

Keep the home 
fires burning 


DEAR OLD BLIGHTY by E.S. 
Turner. London, Michael 
Joseph. 288 pp. £7.95 

Wim van Leer 

I iia>i 7 ini hi In join the army 
I don’t mint to yo to war 
I'd sooner hang around 
Piccadilly Underground 
Living off the earnings of a 
wh... highborn lady. 

I don 7 want to join the army 
I don’t teanl my bollocks 
shot meay. 

I would rather be in England 
In jolly, jolly England 
And fornicate my bleeding 
life away. 

WEALTHY PATRIOTS raised 
and equipped private 
batalllons, like Lord Nun- 
bumholme’s Hull Volunteers, 
drawn from older members of 
the Hull Golf Club. There were 
artists' , sportsmen’s and foot- 
ballers' batalliona. Admiral 
Cochrane offered ' his “ infalli- 
ble, irresistible and Inhuman 
weapon" to the nation In its 
hour of peril. Called Arcanum, 
it turned out to be a recipe for 
smelly fumes. In 1915 the Ger- 
mans launched poison gas, 
which, if not as smelly as At- 
canurn . was infinitely more 
lethal. 

The upper olaases had 
another worry: how to hang on 
to their servants. Those unable 
or unwilling to shoot Germans, 
shot pheasants, grouse and ven- 
ison, which they tried to foster 
on the hospitals, where the hoi- 
poiloi had no stomach for their 
savoury carrion. "As the press 
pointed out, it was the patriotic 
duty of the upper classes in war 
to consume, those luxury goods, 
for which the lower classes had 
no appetite.! 1 To compensate 
for this additional burden, the 
well-heeled were able to winter 
on the Cite d’ Azure. In 1914, 
Bernard Shaw’s advice to the 
soldiery hod been, “Shoot your 
officers and go home,'.! but after 
:an army-sjtopsored visit to the 
trenches hej turned jingo, 


AS VICTORY eluded the 
military, a modicum of hysteria 
on the home front became evi- 
dent. A phantom Russian army 
was believed to be In Britain 
(“wo knew they were Russian 
'cause they had snow on their 
boots”). Around Easter 1915 the 
“Angels of Mons." an army of 
spectral white apparitions, 
appeared In the skies above the 
battlefield. At last God was 
showing which side He was on. 
At last the heavenly Host had 
joined the righteous in battle. 
“If miracles could happen in 
Judea, why not in Flanders?" 
German cavalry horses shied at 
the supernatural vision. 
Inevitably, a German soldier 
was found with arrow wounds, 
the Angels’ military hardware 
being somewhat archaic. 

Spy scares flourished in the 
fertile soil of British 
xenophobia. From mansions 
overlooking the sea, naturalis- 
ed German financiers (read 
Jews) were rumoured to be send- 
ing messages to U-boats. Old 
ladies were known to have 
released pigeons and signalled 
to Zeppelins. Mayfair magazine 
reported a spy about to poison 
reservoirs with enough typhus 
bacilli to incapacitate an army 
corps. Another spy, disguised 
as a scoutmaster, was dis- 
tributing poisoned sweets to 
sentries. The Daily Mail’s ad- 
vice to dlners-out: "Refuse to 
be served by an Austrian or 
German waiter. If he says he Is 
Swiss, ask to see his passport." 

Replacing the fallen is a 
recurring theme. Reprobation 
remained the mainstay of in- 
centive. Masking the aspidistra 
were window cards reading 
"This house has sent a man to 
fight for King and Country." 
Posters asked, "Is anyone 
proud of you?" 'and "Have you 
a reason or only an excuse?" 
Another one was addressed to 
the fair sex: ; "Sweethearts. If 
you cannot pfcppiade him to 
answer the country’s call and 
protect you now; discharge him 
Its liniu. " The music hall con- 


tributed “We don't want to lose 
you. but we think you ought to 
go." Came the answer; 

Send nut the hoys of the 

Old Brigade 

Who made Old England free. 
Send onl my mother,. 

my sister and my brother. 

Bill for Oaied's sake, 

don't soul me. 

Meanwhile the government un- 
dertook to recruit no married 
men until all bachelors had 
been mobilised. 

The lower orders being fully 
employed making ammunition 
at rising wages, found solnce in 
drink with, for once, no finan- 
cial barrier to their thirst. 
When the Czar closed his 400 
distilleries and 28,000 spirit 
shops, King George declared 
the Palace dry for the duration. 
Lloyd George reckoned that the 
Demon Drink posed a greater 
threat than the U-boats. Hours 
of drinking were restricted 
(and are till this very day). 

XENOPHOBIA (here ns 
elsewhere) being what it is, the 
Proms banned works by 
Beethoven, Strauss, Wagner. 
Families with foreign -sounding 
names changed them by deed- 
poll (Sicgenberg became Cur- 
zon), as did buildings: the 
Coburg Hotel became the Con- 
naught; the home of pianos, the 
Bcchsteln Hall, became the 
Wlgmorc Hall. The highly com- 
petent First Sea Lord, Prince 
Louis Battenberg, was hounded 
from office, and even royalty 
had to change its name to Wind- 
sor. 

Many industrialists of Ger- 
man origin and Jewish to boot, 
like Sir Ernest Cassel and Sir 
Alfred Mond, were slandered in 
the press and collected minimal 
damages. Sir Edgar Speyer, the 
Jewish chairman of London 
Underground, was accused of 
signalling to U-boats and enter- 
taining their crews nt his 
coastal mansion. Even his 
telegraphic address (Spy- 
London) was suspect. An 
attempt to oust Cassel and 
Speyer from the Privy Council 
failed in the courts, but Spcyor 
packed up and went to the 
U.S.A. Royal Flying Corps 
pilots "looked for soft 
propositions for their simulated 
forced landings," a game 
known as "hunting Jow 
palaces." Top-hatted Jews 
were known to have boon 
lowered from Zepelllns “to spy 
out the City." The spoctrc of the 
"Unseen Hand," a dark 
mystical world force depriving 
Britain of victory, "reviving the 
spirit of Sodom and Lesbos, ” 
was propagated by that un- 
savoury knut, Noel Pemberton 
Billing M. P., whose Black Book 
reputedly contained the names 
of 47,000 British perverts of all 
three sexes. 

AS DESPAIR deepened and 
grief spread, religion, supersti- 
tion and spiritualism gained 
ground: "in the dismal after- 
math of the Somme, the bereav- 
ed were ready to welcome 
anything that strengthened 
their shrunken faith in the 
divine." Lucky charms, 
talismans, were sold by the 
million. Badges of the Sacred 
Heart were reputed to . divert 
shells from their trajectory (no 
doiibt falling on other wearers 
of the same badge). 
Prnyershops, soothsayers! and 
medlumiatlc parlours flourish- 
ed, Rudyard Kipling wrote that 
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Si. lVl**r ;i( the* Heavenly Gate 
was hard pressed to keep up 
sluiuliivds of admission, but St 
Christopher was witling "to ad- 
mit anything that looked wet 
and muddy." 

The Church of England 
reckoned that the 148 Salvation 
Army officers, drowned when 
thr* Empress of Ireland wenl 
down, had been “called up by 
Hravi'n to form a link between 
the military and the Church." 
Guidos to heavenly behaviour 
appeared in the bookshops, ac- 
quainting new settlors with the 
does -a nd-don ' ts of the 
Korea tier. ("Some newly arriv- 
ed chaps asked for cigars and 
whiskey-and-soda... spirit 
bodies of those blown to pieces 
took some time to reassemble 
themselves.") 

Edwardian morality took a 
beating, what with tango (/ 
loueh) parlours, 60,000 
prostitutes in London's West 
End. and venereal disease ram- 
pant. The V.D. Act of 1917 put 
5,000 quack "pox doctors" out 
of business. 

Juicy society scandals fought 
for headlines with the battles of 
the Marne. Skirts were hitched 
to a provocative 20cm from the 
ground. And, O tempora, 0 
mores, the lower orders took to 
cosmetics. Trench-weary 
soldiers returning after a year's 
tour of duty, found themselves 
fathers of week-old babies. 
Bigamy became the national 
pastime, the prime minister 
virtually setting the psce. 
Coniine and opium (in half- 
crown packets) made their en- 
try into society and the boheme. 
With manhood decimated, the 
surplus women had to hustle, if 
not for husbands, then for 
lovers, however transient, as 
prudery, reticence and morali- 
ty went overboard. In 1917 an 
attempt was made (partly by 
Russian Jewish Immigrants) to 
set up a British Soviet In Liver- 
pool. Ramsay MacDonald’s ef- 
forts to visit the new Soviet 
Russia in the name of workers' 
solidarity wore blocked by the 
Seamen's Union. And so the 
parade in khaki or civilian 
motley trundled on. 

WHAT I FAIL to find la an 
analysis of why all this folly 
befell a normally reasonable 
pnnplo. 

As Karl Marx observed, 
“Wars arc the locomotives of 
history." And, for onco, he was 
right. But war puts tho social 
order, the tlmo-hnllowod ax- 
ioms, the imquostlonod values 
through the mlxmoslor, which 
causes disorientation until, in 
God's good time, a new 
framework evolves. Having 
departed from tho straight-ana- 
narrow, man is apt to daen 
down many a detour, cul-do-snc 
or loop-road before tho new 
route Is mapped out and 
generally agrcod upoq. This 
process contains aspects widen 
range from the grotesque to tn® 
macabre, from the hilarious to 
the lachrymal. But to the mock- 
ing spirit of cynicism only tn® 
ludicrous is memorable. w» 
our punchnnt for the riaiblo w 
must not forget that there WjW 
many another side to the co - 
Wo must bo grateful to »■ * 
Turner, whose jaundiced eye ■ 
more than a small mercy. 
personal conclusion la that o 
yardstick of democracy is 
degree to which a people is * • 

and willing to make a collect . 
horSo's arse of themselves. 

FRIDAY, MAY Ui 1880 
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MY TUTOR at university used 
to tell of an exam that was held 
In Cfitna ( and for all I know still 
is) In which the candidates had 
to sit and write down 
everything they knew about 
everything. The exam had no 
time limit and ended when the 
examinee had nothing left to 
say or was driven out of the 
exam room by hunger or thirst. 

If such a student had been 
told to sit down and write about 
the years 1874-1965, with par- 
ticular reference to Somerset 
Maugham, I suspect that his 
paper would have read rather 
like Ted Morgan's biography. 
The author has done his 
research — 40 pages of 
references attest to that — but, 
like a doting mother urging her 
child to eat up everything on the 
plate, he stuffs unnecessary 
and unwanted detail into his 
sated reader. 

Laytng this aside for the mo- 
ment, the book does give an ex- 
tremely detailed account of 
Maugham’s long and rather sad 
life. He was born in the British 
Embassy in Paris and lost his 
mother, whom he adored, at 
eight and his father two years 
later. After some unhappy 
years living with hlB uncle in 
Whitstable, which appears as 
Blackstable in Of Human Bon- 
dage and Cakes and Ale, he 
travelled in Europe, had his. 
first homosexual experience, 
and then trained to be a doctor 
in London. From his ex- 
periences delivering babies in 
the slums of Lambeth, he 
gathered material for his first 
novel, Liza of Lambeth. 

On the strength of the book's 
success he decided to become a 
full-time writer and so began a 
literary career that spanned 
more than 00 years. He wrote 
prodigiously and was said to be 
the best-selling author since 
Dickens, yet he described 
himself as being at the front of 
the second rank of English 
authors. His friends were the 
talented and celebrated of his 
day but his lovers were his two 
male secretaries and the sailors 


“BY THE WORD of God the 
Heavens, were made" (Ps. 
33:8), and by tho words of men 
Hell Is made. Since the begin- 
ning, when God stopped using 
words and His imitation and im- 
itator started-, words have 
never quite recovered their 
original sense or force. 

Something happened. Whore 
God decreed worlds into being, 
Man baas, at least the wool- 
ly liberals. Don't get me wrong 

1 prefer baa to bang any day 
of the woek. Bombs are Buch 
conversation stoppers. 

Other things have happened, 
too. Not l,bng ago somebody said 
to me, 1 ‘This morning I got up at 
six o'clock and went to the 
pocery to get milk, rolls and all 
kinds of shit like that.” 

I asked myself, why does this 
fellpwi have to obscenely rape a 
perfectly innocent sentence? 
For emphasis? For effect? For 
lack of appropriate words? No. 
The answer is simple. Sam 
Johnson put his lexical finger 
oh It 200 years ago: "Tongues, 
like governments, have a 
natural tendency to 
degeneration... 

In the twentieth oentury, 
degeneration of language is 
descending to ever lower 
depths. People, who once light- 
<y salted their speech with an 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM by 
Ted Morgan. London, Cape. 711 
pp. £8.95. 

Michael Nolan 

they procured for him. His 
marriage to Syrie Wellcome, 
the society Interior decorator, 
ended in bitter rows, divorce 
and a life-long animosity. In his 
laBt ten years he became 
horribly senile, bursting Into 
fits of rage, falling to recognize 
his friends and virtually disown- 
ing his daughter. 

IN WRITING this story, 
Morgan received the blessing of 
Maugham's literary agent, 
Spencer Curtis Brown, and was 
given Access to a large amount 
of previously unreleased infor- 
mation. Unfortunately, he 
seems to have been unable to 
handle his material selectively. 
People who had only tho 
slightest connection with 
Maugham are introduced, 


described at length and then 
disappear. The mention of the 
author’s school, King's, Canter- 
bury is an excuse for a super- 
ficial but lengthy description of 
the history of the school and of 
the cathedral; even a fund- 
raising notice displayed outside 
the cathedral on the day the 
biographer visited, is quoted in 
full. 

Morgan is not shy of using old 
journalistic tricks. The "a 
leading psychiatrist writes" ap- 
proach appears as : "According 
to psychiatric literature, the 
creative urge can originate 
with unconscious reproductive 
fantasies — an identification 
with the fertile mother, or In 
Maugham's case, with the 
mother who dies giving birth." 
Later an eminent psychologist 
Is wheeled on to tell us the psy- 
chological effect of a stammer. 

Even when one of Morgan's 
theories is wrong, he is reluc- 
tant to leave It unreported. Hav- 
ing discovered that the Home 
Office file on Maugham's lover, 


Lexical exercises 


WORD ABUSE by Donna 
Woolfolk Cross. Now York, 
Coward, McCann & Geoghcgan. 
232 pp. $5.90. 

David Br auner 


occasional swear word, are now 
pickling it. English has 28 
letters, from which an almost 
Infinite number of word com- 
binations can be formed. But all 
that are ever heard are the 
same four letters. 

A little more baa and a little 
less brine, please. 

If you’ve never been hung 
before, you ought to try It. You 
will live to enjoy It. Not in the 
market for a hanging this week. 
I see. Then how about 
"natural" cereals? Everything 
is "natural," even the artificial 
food colouring. 

you want to know what’s go- 
ing on In the world. Right. The 
first thing you do Is turn off 
your TV and radio. Next you 
iearn to do origami with your 
newspaper, or you get a dog. 
Popular American newscaster 


David Brinkley, says, "News is 
what I say it is." But Walter 
Cronklte Is still "the most 
believed man in America," so 
CBS news must be more objec- 
tive. Ah, but David -Brinkley 
comes back with, "Objectivity 
is impossible to a normal 
human being. To be ' objective f 
is to be a vegetable." Aha! 
Walter Cronkite is not normal. 
He is a vegetable. 

Bill Moyers, former press 
secretary for President Lyn- 
don Johnson, says, "Of all the 
great myths of American jour- 
nalism, objectivity is the 
greatest. What is happening 
depends on who is looking." 
Thus, If Walter Cronklte is a 
vegetable, he must be a potato, 
because only potatoes have 
eyes. 

IT'S THIS KIND of logic which 
logically brings us to our next 
subject, fallacy. Very few peo- 
ple recognise fallacies these 
days, but they're all around us. 
In 'her discussion ol the fallacy 
known as the "two-extremes 
dilemma," Donna Cross left out 
a classic and one of my 


Gerald Haxton, was closed for a 
hundred years, he suggests: 
"the hundred year categories 
are determined by the Lord 
Chancellor. Maugham 1 s 
brother, Frederic became Lord 
Chancellor in 1938 and could 
have closed the Haxton file to 
protect Maugham." Strong 
stuff, it seems. "But," he con- 
tinues, "Mr. Pearson said that 
was not the case, since legisla- 
tion governing the hundred- 
year rule was passed only In 
1958." 

For all the research, the book 
is full of howlers. 8/6, pronounc- 
ed three and six, becomes three 
shillings, six pence; Fanny 
Craddock, the cookery writer 
becomes Fannie Craddock, (the 
cookerle writer?), the Labour 
party Is referred to once as the 
Labor party; Walter Ralegh's 
“I wish l loved the human race ; 
I wish I loved its silly face," 
becomes "Belloc’s... 'I do not 
like the human race. I cannot 
bear Its silly face,' "although, 
to be fair, in this case the writer 
is quoting Viscount Maugham, 
whom he calls Lord Maugham. 
The list Is endless. 

MORGAN'S STORY is a sordid 
and tragic one, from which few 
people emerge well. When 
Heinemann's tried to get 
Maugham's friends to con- 
tribute to a Fesfschrl/l In 
honour of his eightieth birth- 
day, most refused, pleading 
pressure of work, or an inability 
to raise sufficient enthusiasm 
for the task, and the idea had to 
be abandoned. 

There are, however, lighter 
moments: Tallulah Bankhead 
saying, "I'll come and make 
love to you at five o'clock. If I'm 
late start without me"; and 
Winston Churchill telling 
Maugham that he had had one 
homosexual experience, with 
Ivor Novello. "And what was it 
like," asked Maugham. 
"Musical," he replied. 

There's a fair amount of the 
author's rather black humour 
also. He wrote to a friend from 
a sanatorium saying. "Oneman 


favourites. Stokely Carmichael 
built his reputation on, "If 
you're not part of the solution, 
you must be part of the 
problem." What about those 
people who are plus signs? 

Those "plus signs" have been 
a sticky problem fot* the last 
two thousand years. But for 
them there was the "final 
solution." That’s a euphemism, 
or what Donna Cross 
euphemistically calls a "soft 
word." You see, cultured, 
civilized people don't like to soil 
their consciences with mass 
murder, so they raise word 
barriers between themselves 
and their bloody deeds. 

"Death, be not proud," for 
thy coffin has been replaced by 
a "slumber bed." What's more, 
one Indianapolis mortician 
advertises that his "beds'* have 
a “lifetime guarantee." I warn- 
ed you. "O Grave! where is thy 
victory? O- Death! where Is thy 
sting!" 

\yar is Peace. Cruelty is 
Kindness. .Work makes Free. 
These words are the cloud. One 
minute a camel, the next a 
weasel and then a whale. To one 
poet "hope is the most hopeless 
thing of all,!' while to another 
hope Is "Our absent Presence 
and our future Now." It all 
becomes meaningless in the end, 


came here and died four days 
later. I had quite a success with 
the remark that it hardly seem- 
ed worthwhile to come to 
Sbbtland for such a short time." 
Even in the chapter on his last 
ten senile years, there are 
moments of sad humour. An 
elderly woman seeing Alan 
Searle, Maugham's secretary 
and lover, scolding his 
employer for playing hide-and- 
seek on Vevey station, said: 
"You should be gentle with that 
nice old man. He thinks he's 
Somerset Maugham." 

Maugham left strict instruc- 
tions that there should be no 
biographies written about him 
and It is easy to see why. His 
many qualities, his kindness, 
his readiness to stand by old 
friends down on their luck, his 
generosity, his wit and the sym- 
pathy he showed towards young 
authors who wrote to him for 
advice, tend to be blotted out by 
his faults and particularly by 
the years of his senility. 

"Warts and all" biographies 
have their place, but their fall- 
ing is that the prominence of the 
warts distracts attention from 
the much larger areas of clear 
skin surrounding them. 1 sup- 
pose that the book had to be 
written, if only because 
Maugham drew so heavily on 
his life for his books, but It 
would be a great pity if the 
faults of Maugham, the man, 
overshadowed the works of 
Maugham, the writer. 

Somerset Maugham was 
cremated In Marseilles. Two 
hours after his body was put in 
the furnace, an attendant 
brought his ashes on a tray to 
Alan Searle. Two bones had not 
been consumed and they would 
not fit into the malachite jar 
Searle had brought with him. 
"The attendant said Une 
minute, s'il vous plait/ went 
off, came back with a hammer, 
and pulverized what was left of 
one of the masters of contem- 
porary English fiction." It Is 
difficult not to see something of 
the hammer in Ted Morgan's 
book. □ 


I'm confusing you, am I? 
Sorry. Ignorance Is bliss. One 
simple, angry mother wrote to 
the U.3. Health, Education and 
Welfare Department, "I'm 
very much annoyed to find that 
you have branded my Bon an il- 
literate. This Is a dirty He, as I 
was married a woek before he 
was born." How dare they? The 
little bastard was literate the 
whole time. 

SAVING words can cost dearly, 
and should be on done at one's 
ifirn expense: "Please excuse 
Sarah for being absent. She was 
sick and I had her shot." 
Another top quality forgery 
runs In a similar vein: "My son 
is under Doctor's care and 
should not lake P.E. Please ex- 
ecute him. 

Except for the chapter on 
"Dirty Words," very little is new 
In Word Abuse that ts not found 
In books by Edwin Newman, 
Kenneth Hudson and Theodore 
Bernstein. But don't be put off. 
It's a very fine book. I never 
laughed so hard Sn my life. The 
tears came to my eyes. It's 
pretty sad, though, because 
those little sounded breaths of 
air arc about the most 
meaningful things wc have, ex- 
cept for each other, and wo 
abuse them so. .□ 
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IN All Thr Milk And The Honey, 
publishe n 1980, Natan Zach 

closed I collection of poems 

with a :• jrt lyric called "Se- 
cond Bin..," ending: "Words I 
spoke yesterday/I won't repeat 
today." And indeed Zach. one of 
Israel's leading contemporary 
poets, not only did not repeat 
himself but fell silent for over a 
decade. The sileuce was com- 
plete: no publications, no 
criticism, no interviews. While 
Zach spent a good part of the 
past twelve years residing in 
England, critics and admirers 
questioned the nature of hla 
silence ; had Zach exhausted 
himself, or. like Paul Valery 
and Rilke, who published their 
finest work after long periods of 
silence, was the watershed yet 
to be reached? 

Natan Zach’s silence, his 
prolonged absence from all 
literary activity, was deeply 
felt. In the mid-fifties Zach, 
together with such poets as 
Yehuda Amichai and Dalia 
Ravlcovitch, broke new ground 
and gave voice to what would 
become the prevailing tone of 
modern Hebrew poetry, 

Attacking the measured 
cadences of Alterman, as well 
as his generation's preoccupa- 
tion with broad national 
themes, Zach experimented 
with a diction in which 
directness of expression, 
economy and spontaneity 
prevailed. His apparent formal 
laxity was counter-pointed by 
the use of internal rhyme, 
assonance and the repetition of 
lines and words. The resulting 
effect was a poetry which was 
rich In tonality and low in pitch; 
the poems' cutting edge resided 
In the tension which arose out of 
the interplay between the un- 
derlying emotionalism of the 
poems and its off-the-cuff 
delivery. 

It was, moreover, firmly 
committed to the seif's dis- 
engagement. Deeply personal 
and laconic in tone, Its 
recurrent themes were 
restlessness, disenchantment 
and loneliness. The saving 
grace of a Zach poem, however, 
remained in Its inspired and 
seemingly effortless music; the 
poem became the lost refuge, 
for poet and reader, in whlah a 
modicum of . meaning and 
durability was' shored up 
against a senseless and tran- 
sitory world. 

Now, with the publication of 
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IT IS A SAFE BET that most 
Jei'mnlem Post readers have 
attended an ulpan at one time 
• or another and remember , the 
difficulties of learning to . use 
the Holy Tongue in everyday 
life. It will he reassuring to 
.knotv that scholars take these 
difficulties seriously and are 
constantly researching methods 
of overcoming them. -Twenty of 
the 21 essays In this book deal 
with these difficulties. The 
loacher of Hebrew will find the 
Ideas they .ahggest and the 
.researah results helpful and 
Challenging, while the non- 
professional will And many of 
his linguistic intuitions backed 
up by scientific data. 

The topics; .hovered are 
Hebrew, grammar, .semantics 
and vocabulary studies, 
problems of the adult language 
leqrnetr, error analysis, com- 
municative. competence (ii 
term • very much lii vogue in 
Jkngiiflge teaching thepryj and 
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Changed sensibility 


TSFONIT MIZRAHIT jpjw 
flYHTB (North Easterly) by 
NatAn Zach. Tel Aviv, Hakib- 
butz Hameuhad. 170 pp. 1L202. 

Gabriel Levin 


North Easterly, some of the 
answers may be at hand: First- 
ly. Zach did write poems during 
the past decade, many of those 
Included in this collection were 
written while living abroad. 
Secondly, It appears that he has 
not repeated himself; with all 
the collection's diversity — and 
as we shall see the collection is 
marked, If not marred, by 
diversity — the most consistent 
change resides In the quality of 
his music: once effortless and 
seemingly casual, now hesitant 
and restrained. 

The changes are not only in 
diction and syntax. Zach has 
mado an about-face, and has 
become Increasingly sceptical 
and Ironical towards his own 
poetry and, conversely, more 
open to the world outside the 
self. This is a significant shift In 
his poetry and, as such, North 
Easterly offers some disap- 
pointments and surprises. 

Tn the former case, a familiar 
voice, as well as the stance 
towards the world at large and 
towards poetry - that of the 
solitary reaper — is replaced by 
one which, although It appears 
to carry more weight, does not 
always convoy the conviction of 
his previous poetry. 

The pleasures found In the 
latest collection lie in his deter- 
mination not to repeat himself 
and In the readers' discovery, 
along with Zach, of a changed 
sensibility, a turning away 
from a "poetic self," and 
towards a self which is more 
closely aligned to a natural and 
social order. At its best, such a 
task has a certain aura of 
maturity and brings to mind the 
later poetry of Yeats, Auden 
and Montale, where private and 
public selves are brought 
together, 

Zach’s ambition, however, to 
sustain such a private and 
public vision Is ultimately 
hampered by his prevailing 
-sense of estrangement and 
dqiibt ; he is obsessively burden- 


ed by his awareness of the 
passage of time and by the 
diminution of life’s possibilities. 
Poem after poem portrays a 
depleted, lost self; and at his 
most despairing, Zach turns all 
his bitterness against his 
poetry, • studding it with 
technical jargon and foreign 
words, removing from it all the 
possibilities of sounding 
^poetical." Yet for all this self- 
doubt and bitterness there are a 
good number of poems In North 
Easterly In which Zach 
assumes a tone of engagement, 
either political or social. These 
poems are the least successful, 
primarily because of their false 
note. 

"The tone of Auden Is surely 
the right one," writes Zach, and 
Indeed it appears that more 
than any other poet Auden, 
despite hla urbanity and 
epigrammatic wit, is Zach's 
mimesis. And so he tries his 
own hand at writing “oc- 
casional poetry" offering two 
Idylls and a number of sketches 
and portraits. Here, in the role 
of the countrified poet, he is 
very much a fish out of water. 
Whether these are parodies, or 
genuine efforts to explore more 
conventional poetic forms, we 
are left in the end with the dis- 
tinct feeling that Zach is stall- 
ing for time. 

Or. perhaps, it is a .way of 
whistling In the dark. For fear 
is the underlying current which 
runs throughout North Easter- 
ly, a fear of loneliness and an- 
nihilation, of the equalizing 
effect of death, of making all 
our actions amount to the grand 
sum of zero. Fear has always 
been Integral to Zach's poetry, 
yet in the past it operated as a 
driving force, impelling the 
poem forward and often turning 
It Into a foil against despair. In 
North Easterly fear often gains 
the upper hand, and although 
irony is still used effectively 
("and who expects a bad en- 
ding/has not learned from 
bitter experience”) Zach 
repeatedly alludes to the 
diminishing powers of 
language, imagination and the 
self. This is the somber tone- of 
North Easterly, In which "the 
geometry of emotion is still 
with me, the rest Is forgotten." 


language difficulties 


MINHA LE’KODESH fipue 
ttrnp* (Studies In Hebrew 
and the Teaching of Hebrew) 

edited by Chaim Rabin and 
Ben-Zion Flschlar. Jerusalem 
: Council on the Teaching of 
Hebrew, 127 pp, n& price grj ven 

Joseph A. Reif 


THE STRENGTH of the collec- 
tion is found largely In the open- 
ing and closing poems, perhaps 
a dozen in all, yet here Zach is 
at his best. There Is a gravity of 
tone and Inclusiveness of vision 
which reveal the poet's hard- 
won maturity. Poems such ns 
"Wessex." "Flows." "Parting 
Song,” "The City." "The Coun- 
tries In which we Live.'' 
"Another City," and "The 
Tree," move with the slow 
deliberate motion of an early 
spring thaw. Zach does nut 
merely describe the English 
landscape, he becomes im- 
mersed In and moved by it. It Is 
a painstaking vision. In which 
nature and history arc the 
points of anchorage from which 
Zach 4 delves deeper Into the 
privacy of the self: 

Grass scorched land slop piny 
doion and fulling 
towards the wafer, cut-out har- 
bors unfurling waves, 
a shore to which the Atlantic 
laps 

its chasm in measured 
wavelets, obedient 
ebb and flow, day and night and 
seasons. From where 
has the pain grown and spread 
here, restive/ 

No secret is plotted by the stone 
dwellings. Dusk's 
own small secret sweetens the 
field. 

Our growth is always hushed 
and concealed. 

(From "Wessex”) 
The language, particularly in 
“Wessex," Is difficult and am- 
biguous. But the poet is at such 
moments in absolute command 
of both his language and the 
poem's overall design; the dif- 
ficulties encountered are not 
gratuitous, they lie not In the 
text but in the complex of 
emotions which shape the work. 
The poems' careful -design and 
Zach's penchant for the extend- 
ed metaphor may reflect his 
continued and increasing 
assimilation of English literary 
forms. Their very Englishness 
may be the reason that Israeli 
critics and readers have been 
cautious In their response. The 
poetry’s autumnal elegiac tone 
is foreign to the modern Israeli 
ear; the sensibility is Anglo- 
Saxon, the voice Hebrew. 
Zach’s cosmopolitanism has 
always been a point of conten- 
tion to a numbor of his loss ar- 
dent admirers. One cannot 
think of one contemporary of 
his whose poetry takes on such 


efforts by exports to guido the 
pronunoiation of Modern 
Hebrew Into a ‘correct' or moro 
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colours: 

Amlchnl and Gilboa are 
Un-loss romanticists, immers 
JJ 1 *" lh !‘ landscape- 

Ravlcovitch remains con' 
fcssionnl, and If she does ven- 
lure |„to such exotic terrains ■. 
Clmd or 1 inug-Kong it remain! 
hii imaginary landscape* 
Avlditn continues to experiment 
with projective verse; T . <££ 
mi, another pool who recently 
spent some time in England 
comes closest to Zach's oleaiar 
lone, yet ('u r ml is a 
modest poet and fundamentally 
hermetic in Ids approach to 
poetry , moreover, he draws 
largely upon biblical and 
midrashlc .sources. 

IN EFFECT, North Easterly is 
strikingly similar, both 
thematically and In tono, not to 
any of Zach's Israeli contem- 
poraries, but rather to Robert 
Lowell's last volume, Day 
by Day. Both volumes move 
between the poet's homeland 
and the English countryside; 
both arc halting and eleglae In 
tone, and, finally, in both mor- 
tality and loss are the dominant 
themes. 

North Easterly, with all its 
uneveness, is a disturbing, 
restive collection of poems. 
That some of Zach's 
trademarks (the profusion of 
Internal rhymes) have dis- 
appeared may make it all the 
more difficult to accept. The 
poems in the final section, 
however, many written In re- 
cont years, are the moat 
forceful and moving. Though 
somber in tone, bordering on 
despair, repeatedly alluding to 
Ecclesiastes, Zach's 
restlessness is nevertheless 
appeased by the slow recogni- 
tion of the strength gained in 
finding a modus vtvondl. In the 
two bird poems which bring 
North Easterly to a close, he 
comes full circle and plays an 
old tune, though the point of 
view 1ms changed : Zach Is now 
all-too-awnru of the bird's ef- 
fortless grace and his own 
earth-boundedness. And yet 
irony and a trace of comic 
dolcfulness counteract his final 
high seriousness, and we 
witness his special alchemy as 
hope and despair knook at each 
othur's doors, P 

(Reprint from ” Modern 
Ha brunt Literature, " published 
by the institute far the Transla- 
tion of Hebrew Literature. AU 
translations by the reviewer.) 


aplration from their sub- 
conscious. Tho boat explanation 
ho can find for the added tav in 
hla own coinage, metuhkam, 
"sophisticated," is that he went 
to the TahkcmonJ School In 
Jerusalem as a child. 

THERE ARE gems for the 
serious scholar, too. Ben-Zion 
Ftaohler, in a study of those 
spelling mistakes which have 
gained legitimacy, illuminates 
a puzzling Talmudic passage M 
which puns are played on parts 
of words in order to disguise a 
' message. He shows fro® : J 
medieval medical worjetha^tne 
original passage describes 
salve preparation and not. a 
food recipe, i. 

This collection of essays .!", 
a Festschrift In honour of one 
tho most active and innovative, 
educators of the Hebrew 
language, Shlomo Kbaesb* on 
the occasion of his 7lSth Mrlnj 
;• day. • / 

. FRIDAY, MAY pfc 



Heavier than air 


FAST-TALK and double-talk 
aren't in it with this one. When 
Danny Kaye pumps* out ten 
words a second, you can 
sometimes catch a syllable or 
two, and when Jimmy Durante 
harangues you In a lingo that 
has all the elements of language 
but doesn't happen to be one, 
his gestures and grimaces lend 
comprehensibility. But the pre- 
sent ample tome — called a 
saga by its pushers — although 
written In words that you learn- 
ed at your mother's knee and 
supplied with precisely the 
punctuation that you learned at 
your teacher's, Is at no time un- 
derstandable. And to compound 
the Injury, it’s 1,015 pages long! 
The logistics of such inter- 
minabillty are harrowing, and 
include, for instance, the fact 
that it takes an hour or more 
just to flip that many pages. It 
is possible to review this verbal 
tonnage only by turning the 
tables and being as brief as 
possible, along the lines of the 
New Yorker classic: "This 
murder mystery is the 58th by 
Erie Stanley Gardner, which 
puts him one up on the Heinz 
people." 

Well, this mystery, while 
devoid of murder, is baffling 
enough. It begins: Ella: 1966, 
the Italicized title of a chapter 
within which Ella mentions the 
diary of her younger sister An- 
na. Then there’s a quick diver- 
sion to Anna: 1866, similarly 
italicized, followed by a letter 
from said Anna to "Dear darl- 
ing Grandmother Edith," the 
despised mother, we learn 
later, of Edna, chief focus of the 
book. Curiouser and curlouser. 


TIME IN ITS FLIGHT by 
Susan Fromberg Schaeffer. 
New York, Pocket Books. 1,015 
pp. $2.96 


Evelyn Strouse 


If Anna was ten years old in 
1805 and Ella was five years her 
senior, then Ella would in 1688 
have been 111, a barely credible 
age, even though symmetrical 
when typed. Nothing explains 
or even refers to such prodigal 
■longevity, nor is a reason given 
for Anna's apparent devotion to 
a grandmother she seems never 
to have laid eyes on. Indeed, 
Grandmother Edith is apprised 
of the births of all five of her 
grandchildren by Aunt Ten, no 
relative, but Edna's parental 
substitute. 


THE ACTION — a euphemism; 
there is no action, an oversight 
especially remarkable in the 
course of half a million words — 
takes place in i860 and after, 
and concerns Itself with 
beautiful black-haired Edna, 
aforementioned, who, at almost 
17, marries Dr. John Steele, 
Aunt Ten’s 28-year-old widower 
brother. In one of the book's 
most embarrassing scenes, 
Edna and John go for a buggy 
ride down a bucolic New 
England lane, dismount (or 
whatever you do from a buggy) , 
and stroll deep into the leafy 
woods. There the 18-year-old 
proceeds to Inspect the doctor's 
masculine parts, discussing 
them with a curiosity only ex- 
ceeded by admiration. Whether 
or not she was deflowered is of 


Crime round-up 


EVERY SO MANY years, Adolf 
Hitler is brought back to life by 
an enterprising author in pur- 
suit of the sensational buck. I 
feel the exereise is doomed to 
failure because most readers 
cannot put aside their certain- 
ty that the Fiihrer In fact died in 
the Gotterdammcrung of Berlin' 
In April-May 1945. 

Philippe van Rjndt'B latest, 
The Trial of Adolf Hitler 
(Future, £1,25) breaks on this 
Scyila of incredibility (os well 
as on the Charybdls of wordy 
pretentiousness). 

Van RJndt has Hitler survive 
both a bullet In the temple and a 
handful of chewed up cyanide 
capsules (with only a scar on 
the scalp and a temporary 
belly-ache to show for his ef- 
forts), For the next 25 years he 
Jives as a plant-breeder and 
benevolent small businessman 
in a Bavarian small town until, 
once again, he feels the call of 
History. At whioh point he com- 
pels the former Allies to put 
him on trial, so that the world 
and perm any might once again 
hear his views, • 

Van Rjndt’s previous 
Tetramachus Collection and his 
Blueprint, though somewhat 
derivative are quite well- 
written thrillers ; Hitler is 
qe flute ly not a thriller, and is 
wore than moderately boring. . 
i * he German capital in May 
1945 he writes: "A plague had : 


Benny Morris 


purely scientific interest, but 
“Oh, Aunt Ten, we're 
engaged!" 

It takes a lifetime for them to 
get married and have their first 
child, because the author Is so 
busy describing the weather, 
the kind of food served In New 
England farmhouses, every 
seam and button of Edna's wed- 
ding dress, and the various ill- 
nesses of John's various 
patients. A friendship made by 
Edna with a young woman 
named Virginia flowers so fast 
that you’d think the two had 
been in the womb together and 
accounts for about a tenth of the 
verbiage, but the Civil War, a 
five-year conflagration which 
rages unnoticed through a con- 
siderable portion of the novel, is 
cited only as a statistic. "And 
how could the war, the Civil 
War, have gone past so quickly, 
and with so little effect upon 
them?" Silly to dwell upon 
wars; they all end eventually. 
The latest American joke 
reflects this truth: How many 
Jewish mothers does it take to 
screw In a light bulb? None; 
they all sit In the dark saying, 
"Don't worry. This too will 
pass." 


ASIDE FROM Its textual 
meretrlclousness, the book Is 
grammatically unsound and 
confusingly organized: "who" 
and "whom" are Interchanged, 
singular subjects take plural 
verbs, participles dangle, and 
sentences run on. When two 
people converse, they do so in a 
single paragraph, so that you 
don't know which quotes belong 
to whom (or who). But this is 
nit-picking. A novel which con- 
tains enough paper to supply all 
the toilets in Grand Central Sta- 
tion needs no further 
criticism. □ 


fallen over the city, a pestilence 
In which Berlin writhed, dead 
yet undead, screaming in agony 
but also in hatred as its body 
was hit again and again by an 
opponent who was steadily 
working his way across to Its 
heart." 

OounterBtroko by Andrew 
Carve (Penguin, 80p), is 
professional and reasonably ex- 
citing (I should have as many 
dollars as Garve has written 
thrillers). It's slow off the 
ground, but once off there's no 
stopping it. 

Sally Morland, wife to 
Britain's minister of export 
promotion, Is kidnapped by a 
gang of anarchists (towards 
whom Garve evinces unstinting 
hostility). The anarchists want 
one Tom Lacey, a compatriot, 
freed from jail. The plot centres 
on Bob Farran, ah unemployed 
actor, who impersonates Lacey 
in order to free Morland. The 
denouement is well written and 
the whole, recommended. 

So is Michael Bar-Zohar's 
latest thriller, The Deadly 
Document (Delacorte Press, 
$8.95) . Bar-Zohar, Ben-Gurlon's 
associate and biographer, has 
Americans, Russians and a not- 
ao-innocent and delectable 
Sylvie de Serigny ran circles 
around each other In pursuit of 


a letter written by a British 
secret service chief to his 
sovereign from 1610 that has 
deadly implications for CIA and 
KGB efforts In the 1670s. 

The dead, as they should, pile 
up and the bad guys, as they 
should, get their relentless 
come uppance. All quite 
readable. A shame that Bar- 
Zohar's chracters are 
pasteboard. 

The Inner Circle by Jonathan 
Fast (Magnum, £1.25) takes a 
good plot and ruins It. 

Every 10 years since 1617, a 
Hollywood star has died in un- 
likely circumstances. Free- 
lance vyriter Louis Pinkie gets 
wind of the pattern and in- 
vestigates, unleashing Aztec 
demons and directives and Cor- 
rupt Hollywood moguls. A bit 
gory. Often a thriller gives one 
the feeling that the author has 
devoted a great deal of energy 
to produce a quality first 
chapter or two, letting hla 
writing deteriorate thereafter. 
A case in point is Michael 
Lewln's 1 The Silent Salesman 
(Magnum, £1.25). 


Clearly Lewln has attempted 
) imitate Raymond Chandler; 


to imitate Raymond Chandler; 
which is no bad thing; If proper- 
ly managed. Lewln's gumshoe, 
Albert Samson, often feels and 
sounds like Marlowe. And early 
on he produces some lines 
whioh would not have em- 
barrassed the master. They are 
not quite Chandler, of course, 
but I've seen far worse.. Unfor- 
tunately, Lewln falls to keep up 
this level, and plot and writing 
drag to a predictable solution.D 
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THERE'S NOTHING like a 
visit to a candy factory to ruin a 
diet. One glorious morning last 
week, I Ignored my waistline 
and nibbled on bits of unharden- 
ed lollipop, chocolate fresh 
from the vats, candied orange 
peels, half-finished chewing 
gum. I was calling on Taste of 
Israel in Rishon Lezion, a 
spunky little firm which is try- 
ing to compete with Israel’s 
candy giant, Elite, 

Taste of Israel has been sell- 
ing its higher-priced sweets 
locally for more than six years, 
mostly to tourists at Ben- 
Gurion Airport. Its slater com- 
pany. Israel Gourmet Foods, 
operates two shops on the duty- 
free floor, marketing honey, 
halva, dates, pecans, candied 
citrus peels and local 
chocolates, some its own 
production, some from other 
firms. There have also been 
limited local aales of some of 
Taste of Israel's boxed candies, 
particularly Tapuzi, chocolate- 
coated orange peels, and Minty, 
chocolate-covered mints. 

TASTE OF ISRAEL/Israel 
Gourmet Foods is the creation 
of three English-speaking Im- 
migrants, whose attitude to the 
firm is rather like that of proud 
parents of a child prodigy. The 
American among them, Nathan 
<Natie) Charles looks like a 
double of Ezer Weizman and 
was. In fact, a crop-duster pilot 
and flying instructor in the U.S! 
His partners are Leonard 
Sackstein, a lawyer, and 
Lawrence Goodman, a 
chemical engineer, both from 
South Africa. 

With the airport shops firmly 
estabiahed, the trio decided a 
couple of years ago to enter the 
local popular-priced sweets 
market, in which the Elite- 
Lleber-C.D. complox controls 
W per cent or more. T-of-I's 


weapon of challenge was the 
round lollipop, a product Elite 
mysteriously had neglected 
over the years. Only imports 
were available until the new 
local product, first called Rain- 
bow Pops, quickly penetrated 
the market. Elite subsequently 
retaliated with a ball-pop of Its 
own, under the C.D. label. 

Taste of Israel now calls Its 
round suckers Cowboy Pops, 
after the cowboy hat which 
Is Natle Charles * 8 personal 
trademark, and a sure way to 
tell him apart from the defence, 
minister, i Another nickname in 
the trade for round pops is 
"Kojak-type.") Taste of Israel 
also makes a small, flat-type 
sucker, called Lila-Pop. 

The Rishon factory could 
produce 400,000 lollipops a day, 
but Is actually turning out just 
half that many at present — in 
four flavours. The big, round 
ones weigh 11 grams apiece, 
the flat ones only five grams. 

Most of Its lollipops come on 
locally-made plastic sticks. I 
would have thought flexible 
paper sticks might be safer, 
and Indeed the American in- 
dustry favours them. But T-of-I 
tells me that Japan, one of lfs 
export customers, demands 
plastic sticks, since paper ones 
are treated with a fluorescent 
optic dye to make them stay 
white-looking, and the 
Japanese say this may be 
harmful to health. 

Leonard Sackstein, a father 
of throe, says he has no guilt 
feelings about manufacturing _ 
lollipops, despite their bads 
reputation with dentists. "If we " 
didn't make them, kids would 
eat some other brand, probably 
imports." 

Taste of Israel makes candy- 
coated bubblegum, the round 
marble-Bized type, but so does 
Elite. T-of-I recently bought out 
the Jerusalem-based sub- 
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sidiary of Chappies of South 
Africa and moved its 
machinery to Rishon. 


A SHINY CAR 
FOR 1 20 AGOROT 


Our national sport — washing; 
the car on a Friday afternoon — 
isn’t all that cheap a pleasure. 
The special car cleansers are 
imported for the mast part, and 
coat a fortune. On the other 
hand, if you plan to economize, 
and to wash your car with the 
usual homo cleansers, there la 
tho danger of damaging the car's 
paint and causing yourself & 

: large financial loss to hoot. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the best oar 
cleanser is not to be found In ear 
accessories shops, but right un- 
der your kitchen sink. 

Its name Is Trakleen. Your wife 
uses it for washing the floor, and 
* enjoys its refreshing fragrance 
; .each time anew, ' 

Trakleen has. been especially 
planned . to provide your floors 


with a scintillating Bheen, yet 
without "eating away" at the 
tiles, and without harming your 
wife’s hands. 

And this ia precisely what a good 
car cleanser should be: acUve 
enough to remove the layer of 
dirt, and delicate enough not to 
damage the fine paint coating. . 

How to use the Trakleen 
as Ca r Wash 

1. . Spray your car with water. 

3. Add 2 cups of Trakleen for 
every io litres of water. 

8 . Wash the qar with a soft 
spongBi r 

4. Rinse the oar well, 

B, Wipe the oar with a chamois 
or other soft njoth. 

You may ohooae either the 
Trpkleen i-litre or 4 -utre 
package. 


Presented as & public} service by Kleen • 

We will be pleased to answer all inquiries floncernlmr 
the most efficient .and correct ! use of the variola 

'v [Cleansers !;: \ ) '*• • •„ 

' v ;. Kleen, • P.O.B. 97$, iH&ifa' ' .!• 
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I ASKED David Mosevics of the 
Elite management why the 
local monopoly waB so long 
coming around to a round 
lollipop — only after the new- 
comers had done it first. He 
said machinery for this ia "dif- 
ficult to obtain" and his firm 
wasn't sure the demand would 
prove sufficient to justify the in- 
vestment. 

As to the whole Idea of com- 
petition, Mosevics replied, "Ad- 
mittedly I'm not objective. But 
I' don't think this country Is big 
enough for additional factories 
In the field of sweetB." Then he 
added, "The consumer may 
benefit from competition, but I 
don!t know that the economy as 
a whole benefits." (From my 
simple-minded point of view, if 
the consumer benefits, that 
should be benefit enough.) 

Elite's answer to the 
challengers, Dhvid Mosevics 
says, will be "to compete In 
quality and price." So far, 
however, the prices of both 
firms' lollipops are virtually 
identiqal. Taste of Israel sells 
its round . Cowboy Pops In bags 
of 20 at ILSg.BO, while the C.D.- 
lahel ball-pops retail in a bag of 
16 for JL 89 . 60. Hence, the 
former work otit to a few agorot 
under IL2 a pop, the latter to a 
fraation over lL2., but Elite 
says its C.D, pops weigh a gram 
. or two more than the com- 
petitor's, 

T-of-I will soon be out with 
something: new, a bubblepop, 
which Is a lolly with gum Inside, 


T-of-I's Sackstein and Charles 
are optimistic about their 
chances of competing 
successfully with Elite, "We 
would be happy to get 10 per 
cent of the annual business 
Elite does," they say sweetly. 

A certain segment of the 
public will be drawn to Taste of 
Israel because of the guarantee 
that its bittersweet chocolate is 
really parye. All of its products 
carry a standard kechaher from 
the local Rishon Lozion Rab- 
binate. In addition, lollipops, 
bubblegum and bittersweet 
chocolate carry tho certificate 
of what religious cirolos call 
badata — the Beit Din of Agudat 
Yisrael. For tho bubblegum, 
Agudat Yisrael sent its own 
rabbis to inspect tho source of 
the gum base In France. 

The parve label on 
bittersweet chocolate Is possi- 
ble simply because Taste of 
Israel manufactures milk and 
bittersweet chocolate in 
separate vats. Bllte-Lieber- 
C.D. plants use the same equip- 
ment for both types, so the rab- 
binate prohibits the labol parve 
on its bittersweet, though it con- 
tains no milk. 

For the very Orthodox, Elite 
makes a lesser-known brand 
called Megadim, which can be 
found in Jerusalem and Bnel 
Brak, it carries the most 
stringent hechsher ot them all, 
thftt of the Bda Haredit , . and 
Megadim bittersweet chocolate 
is certified parve. 

• Other sweets and coffees 
from Elite and Its subsidiaries 
do not even, carry the word 
Hasher on. their labels — 
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pimnu on this point and * 
(•urro.illy rethinking the label* 

"K policy. Elito-Lieber-Cj) 

factories come under the rkb 
blnlenl supervision of the town* 
In which they are situated, 

COMPETING with Elite in the 
area of popular-prlced 
chocolate is hardest of all 
reports Taste of Israel. Elite'i 
popular- priced Items are under 
strict government control, and 
those items go into the cost-of- 
living index food basket, so all 
efrorts are made la keep the 
cost of simple chocolates as low 
as Elite can manage. 

The government places no 
purchase tax on popular-priced 
chocolate products below acer- 
lain price level. As soon as a 
chocolate product's wholesale 
price exceeds IL235. per kilo, a 
purchase tax of 32.5 per cent is 
slapped on. This afreets all looal 
brands and Imports. 

Taste of Israel alleges that 
the magic cut-off point of IL235 
per kilo Is bnsed on what la con- 
venlent for huge, fully- - 
automated Elite, which alone 
negotiates with the government 
on setting the controlled price 
of popular chocolate. This 
figure, saysT-of-I, is hard for a 
small firm to match, but any 
deviation above that line throws 

its products Into an entirely 
different price category. 

The firm of Charles, Sach- 
stcin and Goodman Is able to 
hold Its prices down on certain 
products such as its chocolate- 
coated orange peels and mints 
only by selling them in large, 
half kilo boxes. It Is not so 
successful with Its plain - 
bittersweet chocolate, Maxima, ; 
which was Intended to compete : 
with Elite's Splendid. A 200- 
grnm gift box of Maxime retails 
for about IL22S; for that price 
or a little less, you can get a 288 - 
gram box of Splendid. "Ours 
arc hand-wrapped, which 
makes the process more 
costly," Sackstein explains. 

The small firm does better in 
competing on specialty items 
which Elite would not touch. 
Tnste of Israel produces hand- 
made chocolntes in moulds 
bearing tho emblems of several 
major hotels, which must also 
bo grateful for the parve \ 
guarantee, 

IT IS NOT EASY to find Taste 
of Israel products In the shopSi 
although tho firm sayB it deals 
with Supermarket, Super-Sol 
and Shckom as well aB smallor 
stores. In summer, it will be 
particularly hard to find Its 
chocolate products, as fow will 
bo released to the stores In hot 
weather. All I could find last 
week, at Super-Sol, were T*of* 
I's Cowboy Pops in the old bags, 
of 26 pieces at IL49.50. . 

T-of-I alleges that 
overzealous sales agents or 
Elite "cover over" their com- 
petitors’ products on super- 
market shelves. Elite replies 
that space allocation is the 
supermarket's concern, 

Elite cannot be answerable *« “ 
finds other firms’ goods on «« 
designated shelves. , ' 

When I complained to Ta**® 
of Israel of the difficulty 

finding its merchandise on to - 

market, the advice was: . 
the shopkeepers for It. That 
the best way to drum up- 
demand." u ; 
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